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Summary of the News 





There has been little change in the general 
situation in Europe during the past week. In 
the western area of warfare a great battle 
has been in progress along the river Aisne 
which up to the time of writing has been 
productive of no definite result. In the east- 
ern campaign the Russian armies continue 
to announce successes. We deal in greater de- 
tail elsewhere with the operations in these 
fields. 


It appears to be definitely established that 
no further efforts to facilitate peace will be 
made by the United States for the present. 
An announcement was made from the White 
House on September 17 that the President 
had received from the German Chancellor a 
non-committal reply to his inquiry into the 
report that the Kaiser was willing to discuss 
terms of peace, and it was stated that there 
was nothing in the reply which put Germany 
in the attitude of making a request of the 
United States. In France, England, and Rus- 
sia, it is evident that there is no inclination 
to make any move in the direction of peace 
until the results of the war shall be more 
decided. The position of the United States, 
therefore, is that it has gone definitely on 
record as willing, when any opportune mo- 
ment shall come, to place itself at the ser- 
vice of the belligerents. In the meanwhile, 
the President, in an interview on Monday, 
deprecated inopportune suggestions at the 
present time which might later handicap this 
country in its efforts to be of service to hu- 
manity. 





The President’s reply on September 16 to 
the Belgian committee which presented to 
him a statement of the alleged atrocities 
committed by German soldiers in Belgium, 
and his reply to the Kaiser’s telegram pro- 
testing against British and French “atroci- 
ties,” were couched in almost identical terms. 
Suave and sympathetic, but taking it for 
granted that the recipients did not expect 
this country to take any action in the mat- 
ter at the present time, these answers might 
well serve as models of diplomatic corre- 
spondence. The President's reply to President 
Poincaré was in similar terms. 





The United States has protested to Tur- 
key against the abrogation of the capitula- 
tions. Secretary Bryan last week cabled to 
Ambassador Morgenthau to inform the Gov- 
ernment of the Porte that this Government‘ 
did not recognize its right to abrogate the 
capitulations, and further that the Washing- 
ton Government would reserve for the pres- 
ent discussion of the grounds on which it 
based its refusal to acquiesce in the action of 
Turkey, and also reserved the right to make 
further representations in the matter later 
on. Greece also has joined with the other 
Powers in protesting against the abrogation 
of the capitulations. 





As a result of bombardment by the Ger- 
mans last week the beautiful Cathedral of 





Notre Dame at ig pus is reported to be seri- 
ously damaged. A German official statement 


expresses regret for the bombardment, which, 
it says, was necessary because “Kheims was 
in the battle line.” President Poincaré has 
issued a protest at the deed to the neutral 
Powers, in which it is denied that the de- 
struction was inspired by any military rea- 
sons. 





Italy still manages to maintain her neu- 
trality, but public sentiment in favor of par- 
ticipation in the war appears to be growing 
and several riotous demonstrations have oc- 
curred. It is reported that half a million 
troops are now mobilized. 





The Federal Reserve Board on Saturday of | 
last week approved the bankers’ plan for a | 
$100,000,000 gold fund to meet American obli- 
gations to Europe. 


The emergency revenue bill to raise $105,- 
000,000, taxing beer, wines, gasolene, bankers, 
brokers, amusement proprietors, and com- 
mercial instruments, was introduced in the 
House on Monday. The bill comes up for 
debate in the House to-day (Thursday), and, 
it is expected, will be passed to-morrow. 





By a vote of 27 to 22 the Riversand Har- | 
bors bill was on Monday recommitted to the | 
Commerce Committee of the Senate with in-| 
structions to the committee to cut the total | 


of the appropriations from $53,000,000 to a 
sum not exceeding $20,000,000. 


The rates on war risks for cargoes and 
vessels which will be charged by the Govern- 
ment for insurance on commerce between 
the United States and belligerent and non- 
belligerent ports during the European war 
were announced on September 18 by Director 
William C. Delancy, of the Bureau of War 
Insurance. 


As a result of the recent application of the 
railways which was made after President 
Wilson had received a representative com- 
mittee of railway presidents at the White 
House, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Saturday of last week decided to reopen 
the Eastern advance-rate cases. Hearings 
will be commenced at Washington on Octo- 
ber 19. 

Rear-Admiral Charles O. Badger, who has 
been appointed to the Naval General Board 
at Washington, was relieved of his command 
of the Atlantic fleet on September 17. He is 
succeeded by Rear-Admiral Frank F. Fletch- 
er, who has been in command of the first 
division of the Atlantic fleet, and who com- 
manded the landing parties at Vera Cruz. 


Sir Lionel Carden, lately British Minister to 
Mexico, according to the report of an interview 
with him as he was leaving these shores on 
September 16, criticised the policy of the Ad- 
ministration in Mexico in what, if he was 
correctly reported, can only be described 
as very rude terms. The British Ambas- 
sador, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, on the follow- 
ing day formally expressed his regret for 
the publication of the interview, which, he 
explained, was contrary to diplomatic usage 
and to the regulations of the British Gov- 





ernment, and was therefore unauthoriz- 


ed. Sir Lionel Carden has denied by wireless 
that his statement contained criticism of the 
Administration, but no specific confirmation 
or denial can be obtained until he has had 
an opportunity of seeing the text of the in- 
terview. 

The Senate passed additional legislation on 
September 18 further modifying the Federal 
Reserve act. The amendments passed were 
to sections 11 and 16; the first reading that 


“the Federal Reserve Board shall have pow- 
er to permit member banks to carry in the 
Federal Reserve banks of their respective 
districts any portion of their reserves now 


required by section 19 of this act to be held 
in their own vaults,” the second that “the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized to devise and put into operation a sys 
tem of clearances of national bank notes be- 
tween the Treasury, the Federal Reserve 
banks, and the member banks, and for that 
purpose to designate Federal Reserve banks 
as agents of the United States.” 


The British Parliament was prorogued on 
September 18 until October 27. The King's 
speech was a brief assertion of the justice 
of the purpose for which Great Britain is 
fighting, and contained the statement that 
“we shall not lay down our arms until that 
purpose has been fully achieved.” It is per- 
haps worth recording, as a remarkable in- 
cident in the history of the House of Com- 
mons, that as the House adjourned the sing- 
ing of the national anthem was started by 
the Labor leader, Will Crooks, that English 
members called out “God save Ireland,” and 
that Irish Nationalists replied with “God save 
England.” Never before, probably, save as 
sarcasm, has that pious wish come from 
Nationalist lips. 

On the same day on which Parliament was 
prorogued, the House of Commons passed 
the Home Rule bill and the Welsh Disestab- 
lishment bill, after their rejection by the 
House of Lords for the third time, and they 
received the signature of the King At the 
same time, however, the King signed the bills 
recently introduced to suspend the operation 
of these acts until after the conclusion of the 


war. 


The situation in Mexico continues to be 
satisfactory, and the announcement last 
week, coming on Independence Day, that the 
United States forces in Vera Cruz were to be 
withdrawn was received with enthusiasm in 
the capital. A national convention of milli- 
tary and political leaders is planned for Oc- 
tober 1, when a Provisional President is to 
be chosen. It is understood in Washington 
that Gen. Carranza will resign as First Chief, 
and that Fernando Iglesias Calderon, leader 
of the Liberal party in Mexico, will be named 
Provisional President for the purpose of con- 
ducting a general election in which Carranza 
expects to be a candidate. 


The deaths of the week include: Gen. Ja- 
cobus H. de la Rey, Major Wallis O. Clark, 
U. 8S. A., September 15; Col. Willlam Reeve 
Hamilton, U. 8. A., September 16; Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, September 18; Judge A. G. Olmstead, 
September 19; Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, Sep- 
tember 21. 


— 
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The Week 





President Wilson’s reply, both to the Ger- 
man Emperor and to the Belgian Commis- 
sioners, on the subject of alleged atrocities in 
the war, is in substance what it was in the 
nature of things bound to be, while in form 
it fulfils 
Mr. 


hia official utterances. 


the standard of excellence which 
Wilson has accustomed us to expect in 
if there had 


been a representation from one side only, 


Even 


and if the press were not filled with state- 


ments of the most contradictory character 


upon almost every allegation involved, it 
would have been quite out of the question for 
the head of our Government to pass judg- 
ment upon charges made by one of two war- 
ring nations against another. But, while 
scrupulously avoiding any possible offence 


egainst the strictest requirements of neutral- 
Mr. Wilson availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the appeal to point in im- 


ity, 


pressive language to the part which, some 
day or other, will be played, in regard to the 
present transactions, by the opinion of man- 
kind—organized and unorganized: 

Where 


consequences 


been committed, their 
relative responsibility 
involved will be assessed. The nations of the 
world have fortunately by agreement made 
a plan for such a reckoning and settlement. 
What such a plan cannot compass the opinion 
of mankind, the final arbiter in all such mat- 


wrongs have 


and the 


ters, will supply. 

Even in the din of the hundred-mile battle 
in France and the still more vastly extended 
eenflict on the borders of Russia, this voice 
will make itself heard. It is a reminder that 
the day will come when the Hague Tribunal 
will have its turn; and that the Hague Tri- 
bunal is but a single manifestation of a pow- 
er the strength of which, in the end, tran- 


rcends that of armies. 


It is hear that the 
Cathedral at Rheims may not, after all, prove 


most gratifying to 


to be a complete wreck. Over that news the 
whole world must rejoice, as it has been in- 
shocked by the 


thought that it might have lost a treasure 


expressibly and horrified 
of inestimable worth, utterly irreplaceable, 
of all 
It is not yet time to fix the blame, 


the priceless heritage lovers of the 
beautiful 
nor can we yet know exactly how great the 
damage actually is. But if it should prove, 
as is alleged, that no less than fifty German 
shells entered that glorious structure, it will 
be 
of deliberate 
the official 


everything possible was done to avert the 


hard indeed to acquit those responsible 


and wanton vandalism. Cer- 


tainly German statement that 


catastrophe is not borne out by other dis 
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patches. A wanton destruction would fear- 
fully injure the German cause, for it would 
be reprobated by the entire civilized world. 
The matter is, moreover, only made worse 
by such attempts to sneer it away as Mr. 
Ridder has made, by referring to acts of van- 
dalism of our own in the Civil War. No 
just man condemns those outrages, or the 
water-cure torture in the Philippines in 
1901-02, a whit less than he does wrongdoing 
by Turcos or Japanese or Belgians or any 


one else. 


Ambassador Gerard’s communication to 
the President, giving the substance of the re- 
marks made to him by Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, cannot be regarded as in- 
dicative of what the position of Germany 
would be towards any concrete proposal of 
peace conditions, or even towards any spe- 
cific offer of mediation. To say that, as a 
first step towards such an offer, “the Unit- 
ed States ought to get proposals of peace 
from the Allies” is but another way of say- 
ing that Germany does not propose to take 
the first step in the matter. Nor could any 
different answer possibly have been given 
at this stage of affairs. Neither side can be 
expected to propose, even upon the vaguest 
lines, a settlement of the conflict while it is 
in its present phase; for any basis that 
could be regarded by it as satisfactory must 
in the nature of things be held by its ad- 
versary to be out of the question so long 
as the situation in the field is what it now 
is. But to say this is not to say that the 
suggestions which have been put before the 
German Government, or similar suggestions 
which may be put before that of any of the 
Allied Powers, must prove fruitless in the 
end. Certainly, the fact that the Govern- 
ment at Washington is anxious to be of help 
in bringing the conflict to a close whenever 
it may become possible to obtain the assent 
of the belligerents to any form of mediation 
is one which it is of the highest importance 
to keep to the front. To push this disposi- 
tion on our part to the point of senseless 
importunity would do harm instead of good; 
but feel sure that President Wilson's 
judgment, and his sense of the fitness of 
things, can be trusted to prevent our being 
placed in such On the other 
hand, he can be equally trusted to avail 
himself of any opening which may occur to 
be of service in hastening the close of this 


we 


a position. 


most terrible of wars. 


The greatest enemy of Germany today is 
not France nor Russia, nor Japan nor Eng- 





land, but the public opinion of the United 
States. This we have on the unquestioned 
written authority of the “German-American 
Literary Defence Committee.” According to 
this valuable organization, now appealing to 
the public for funds, it has carried on the 
fight on this, the fourth “front,” in the 
“most unselfish way possible and in most 
complete activity,” with results with which 
it is apparently satisfied. “The poison dis- 
tributed by the Anglo-American press - 
against us German-Americans” must be over- 
come by counter-efforts, the Committee in- 
sists. We trust, however, without the use 
of Prussic acid on their part. We are glad 
to report, in any case, that if this is war 
against the most dangerous enemy now fac- 
ing Germany, it can be carried on at a con- 
siderably slighter financial sacrifice than 
the war against the European nations, for 
the Committee appeals for only $100 a week. 
This modest sum it may well raise, but 
neither that nor a very much larger amount 
would suffice to overcome the hostile Amer- 
ican public opinion—which is hostile, how- 
ever, only to the spirit of Prussian militar- 
ism. When the war is over, we undertake 
te say, no nation will be more concerned 
in preserving German civilization and Ger- 
man idealism in every field except the mill- 
tary than will the United States. 





Much as the swift Prussian advance in 
1870 had a negative effect in halting any 
thought of interference by Austria, se the 
qualified successes of Russia, in Galicia, are 
operating positively upon Rumania. The 
report that M. Diamondy, the Rumanian del- 
egate to Italy, has declared in Rome that 
his country, “though neutral for the present, 
could not let slip this opportunity for realiz- 
ing its national aims,” receives a color of 
probability from accounts of popular senti- 
ment at home. A great patriotic enthusiasm 
is there reported, and there is little doubt as 
to its motive. The “national aims” to which 
M. Diamondy must have referred, if he 
spoke as asserted, centre in the acquisition 
of Bukovina, in southern Galicia, whose in- 
habitants are in part Rumanian. The coun- 
try of King Charles proved in the second Bal- 
kan War, in its virtual blackmail of Bul- 
garia, that its acquisitiveness is not likely to 
be limited by a sensitive fear lest it be ac- 
cused of cynicism and self-interest. But the 
mission to Italy, to be sure, may concern 
nothing more than the curbing of Turkey. 
In any case, the lesson to be drawn from 
the present attitude of the Balkans—Bul- 
garia is now reported pro-Russian—is of the 
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strategic value of early victories in influenc- 
ing wavering or lukewarm neighbors. 








The excellent suggestion has been made 
by Miss Mabel Choate that on Sunday, 
October 4, the day set apart by the Presi- 
dent for prayers for peace, collections in 
all the churches in the country should be 
devoted to the immediate use of the Red 
Cross in its work of humanity in the war- 
ravaged countries of Europe. It is sincere- 
ly to be hoped that the ministers of relig- 
ion, of all creeds and sects, will pay heed 
to this most admirable suggestion and act 
upon it promptly and earnestly. Usually 
it is extremely difficult to centre upon a giv- 
en benevolent purpose the attention of mil- 
lions of people throughout the country, with 
sufficient effectiveness to bring about imme- 
But such is 
not the case in this instance. The Presi- 
dent’s designation of the day will undoubt- 
edly result in a general observance of it for 
the purpose he named. The thoughts of all 
our people will on that day be fixed upon 
the idea of America’s peculiar duty and 
opportunity as a representative of humane 


diately a great material result. 


endeavor in this time of fearful trial for 
Unless that senti- 
ment is wholly insincere, there must be mil- 


the nations of Europe. 


lions of men and women who will be glad to 
attest its genuineness by contributing from 
their means, great or small, towards works 
of mercy for which, however generous the 
response, the resources cannot begin to be 
as great as the need. 

The accession of Great Britain and France 
to the ever-widening group of nations which 
have given their adhesion to the plan of 
submitting to investigation by a permanent 
international Commission any dispute which 
may arise between them and this country 
offers cause for profound satisfaction to Pres- 
ident Wilson and Secretary Bryan. To get 
a method like this formulated in a definite 
treaty constitutes a gain far beyond that at- 
taching to the concrete applications of it 
which may be expected to arise—though this 
gain is by no means one to be despised. The 
plan formulated is, in point of fact, but the 
crystallization of a policy the spirit of which 
has in practice governed nearly all of our 
dealings with foreign nations for the better 
part of a century. Yet if this plan had been 
in operation during that crisis which came 
to a climax with the destruction of the 
Maine, it is highly probable that there would 
have been no war with Spain; the interval 
allowed for investigation would probably 
have been so utilized as to effect a settle- 
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ment of the Cuban trouble without armed in- 


But over and above | 


tervention on our part. 
any specific cases of this nature in which 
these treaties may prove useful in the future, | 
their mere existence must exercise a silent | 
but steady pressure on the disposition of na-| 
tions in general to take recourse to methods | 
of discussion and delay when war seems im-| 
tainent. It would be childish to imagine that | 
any treaty understanding of this kind could, 





of itself, operate as a preventive of war in | 
the face of mighty passions and desires such 





as are at the bottom of the present vast strug- 


gle; but to familiarize the mind with the | 
possibilities of such methods is to reinforce | 
ii some measure the agencies which tend to 
stay the hand of rulers, and fix the respon- 


sibility for the awful issue of their decision. 


If there has ever been a case of a great 
Furopean Power having a diplomatic repre- 
sentative on this side the Atlantic so pre- 
posterously insolent to the United States 
as Sir Lionel Carden has been, we fail 
to recall the instance. The interview con- 
cerning Mexico which was published last 
week as coming from him may be repudiat- 
ed; but it differs only in the unbridled of- 
fensiveness of its language from previous 


utterances with which he has been credited 





and which, so far as we know, have never 
been denied. A mere denial on the part of | 
Sir Lionel Carden—unless it should take the | 
shape of an assertion that the whole thing | 
was a fabrication, and this it is hardly likely 
to do—will not by any means suffice to satis-| 
It is to be} 


j 


fy the requirements of the case. 
hoped that the British Ambassador at Wash-| 
ington will make it plain to the Foreign wi 
fice at London that the conduct of this evi-| 
dently unfit representative of the British 
Government is deeply resented by the Amer- | 
ican people, whether or not our own Govern- | 
ment at Washington may think best to make | 
any representation on the subject. 


It is reported that the protest of the Brit- 
ish Consul at Rio Janeiro against the trans- 
fer of the steamship Robert Dollar from 
British to American registry has been with- 
drawn; and it is difficult to see where Eng- 
land had either practical interest or legal 
justification in preventing it. In the first 
place, the vessel had been American-owned 
for two years, carrying the British flag only 
to evade our harsh navigation laws; so that 
in equity it did not come under the British 





declaration against transfer of ship-owner- 


ship during war. Secondly, such transfer in 
no wise affected any belligerent nation hos- | 
tile to England. But the protest shows how ' 
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jealously suspicious England is of any po 
tential 
Hamburg-American liners or the North Ger 


precedent for the transfer of the 
man or Austrian Lloyd liners, giving mil- 
lions of dollars to her enemies. The pro 
posed shipping bill not merely authorized 
American registry of ships owned by Amer- 
icans before the war, but of all bought dur- 
ing the war. England will evidently not 
sustain her objection to the first class of 
registrations. But the difficulties ahead of 
us if we attempt to begin the second are 
obvious; and they are emphasized by the 
refusal of the Brazilian Government to per- 
mit the Robert Dollar to leave port until the 
whole merits of the case are made plain 

The American officers 


army and navy 


who have insisted on promotion by selec- 
tion and by aid of plucking boards in or- 
der that young men may reach high com- 
mands when still in their prime, will find 
nothing in the ages of the leading German 
generals to support their contentions In 
the German army there is no fixed retire 
ment for age applying to all officers, but 
there is rigid retirement at any time that 
an officer appears unfit for his position or 
fails to do well in his duties, or in any way 
is unable to measure up to the high physical 
and mental standards of the service Let 
an officer be overslaughed in a marked way, 
and his resignation or application for re 
tirement is tendered forthwith. Never was 
there, as a whole, more rigid selection— 
though not wholly uninfluenced by court 
favor; yet what do we find? Gen. von Em- 
mich, the capturer of Liége, is sixty-six, 
and Gen. von Kluck is sixty-eight—-the one 
two years and the other four above the com- 
pulsory American retiring age. Gen. von 
Hausen, who has just given up the com- 
mand of the Saxon army, because of real 
or assumed illness, is sixty-eight; Gen. von 
Heeringen is sixty-four, and Gen. von 
Gen. von Biilow is also 


Moltke, 


Einem sixty-one. 


Gen. von upon 


sixty-eight, and 
whose shoulders rest the heaviest burdens, 
is sixty-six. Nearly all of these officers are 
campaigning in France for the second time, 
having been young ensigns or lieutenants 
in 1870. 


cess on the Russian boundary has made him 


Gen. von Hindenburg, whose sue- 


famous, is sixty-seven. On the English side, 
Kitchener is sixty-four, Smith-Dorrien fifty- 


| six, Sir John French sixty-two, and Gen. 


in France the other 
French 


Grierson, who died 
day, was fifty-five; while the three 
generals, Pau, Joffre, and Gallieni, are all 
approaching seventy. Plainly, among the 
generals of this war the Osler theory does 
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not apply, nor the American military belief 
that you must have middle-aged men for 
the highest positions. 


Not often is a campaign of filibustering 
in the viewed with so friendly 
an eye by the people of the country, with- 


Senate 


out distinction of party, as is that which 
has been waged against the pork-barrel— 
alias the River and Harbor—bill. 
way in which public opinion looks upon the 


From the 


matter, it ought to be plain to the Demo- 
cratic leaders that their party will suffer 
severely in the Congressional campaign if it 
identifies itself with that idea of profligate 
expenditure with which River and Harbor 
bills built on the log-rolling plan are so 
conspicuously identified in the public mind. 
Of course, what gives the case such unusual 
point at the present time is the circumstance 
that at the very moment when the majority 
party seemed bent on forcing this expendi- 
ture through until compelled by the deter- 
mined opposition of a few Senators to think 


of dropping it, that same majority party 
was engaged in constructing an emergency 
tax bill to meet the needs of the Treasury due 


to the cutting off of revenue by the war. The 
Democratic leaders had better lose no time 
in taking up a more desirable position than 
that of a party putting an unusual tax on 
the people and at the same time refusing to 
cut off expenditures that are not only unnec- 


essary but In large part scandalous. 


fecause of the wholly unprecedented con- 
ditions which surrounded our export and im- 
port trade in August, the Government’s re- 
port on the month’s total results in the coun- 
try’s foreign commerce is of particular in- 
terest. There had, for instance, been very 
Sreat curiosity as to whether our inward 
trade or our outward trade had suffered most 
severely by the varying phases of the war 
embargo. On that question depended large- 
ly this market's position in the matter of in- 
ternational exchange. The figures show that, 
notwithstanding an export of cereals never 
equalled in any previous August, the month’s 
total export trade decreased $77,500,000 from 
1913, while the decrease in imports was only 
£8,200,000. As a consequence, imports ex- 
ceeded exports by $19,000,000, as against a 
$50,200,000 excess of exports over imports in 
1913. 


considerable an excess of imports resulted 


August, Not in a generation has so 


during August. 
This result cannot yet be accepted as a 
full and fair indication of the effect of war 


on our foreign trade. For one thing, the 
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temporarily almost complete embargo cn 
ocean service, in the first fortnight of Au- 
gust, hit our export business disastrously, 
because even the vessels in our ports were 
unable or unwilling to sail. But meantime, 
merchandise which had been shipped from 
abroad to this country before the war broke 
out, and which was on the water during those 
early weeks of complete uncertainty, con- 
tinued to come in. Neither fear of capture 
nor inability to draw exchange against the 
cargoes could affect those deliveries. When 
the position in these regards had improved, 
towards the middle of the month, export 
business increased, as the weekly grain 
trade figures have already demonstrated, 
while the arrivals of imported merchandise 
correspondingly decreased, because they 
then reflected the chaotic conditions at the 
opening of August. But the greater part of 
the month was governed by the circum- 
stances which cut down exports without 
greatly affecting imports. Our weekly grain 
exports in September have increased enor- 
mously, as compared both with August and 
with September of last year. On the other 
hand, however, our cotton exports, which 
last month were only $1,300,000, as against 
an average of $16,000,000 for August in the 
four preceding years, have been running, 
even this month, at a weekly total barely 10 
per cent. of last year’s figures. 


“Remarkable” is none too strong a word 


for the series of inquiries conducted by the 
on Industrial Rela-| 8°. 


Federal Commission, 
tions, which are now to be embodied in a 
report to Congress. That report, it is safe 
to say, will constitute a work of unique value 
in the field of labor discussion. The issues 
involved have been especially clear-cut in 
the Western portion of the investigation, 
where it is plain that there is a gross lack 
of understanding by both employers and em- 
ployees, especially the former, of the funda- 
mental causes of industrial unrest. Another 
fact that stands out in the entire investiga- 
tion is that all of the agencies devised and 
set in motion for bringing about justice in 
industrial disputes have in one place or an- 
other broken down. The report will doubt- 
less deal with the causes of these failures, 
and will have some suggestions to offer for 
rendering them less likely; but its chief 
value will lie in the mass of information it 
will assemble for use by students and legis- 


lators. 





It is just like Connecticut, which gave 
Roosevelt in 1912 only half as many votes as 
it gave Taft, to stick to the “obsolete” con- 


vention system. But how are we to explain 
the results of its Democratic State Conven- 
tion? For the party’s candidate for the Sen- 
ate it chose Gov. Baldwin, and for a platform 
it selected such planks as one declaring for 
the short ballot, another favoring the direct 
primary, and others pledging the party, 
against the Governor’s wishes, to submit a 
woman suffrage amendment to the State Con- 
stitution, and urging legislation “that will 
cure the free-pass evil and eliminate the pro- | 
fessional lobbyist from legislative proceed- 
ings.” A Progressive primary could hardly 
do more than this! Gov. Baldwin wins the 
Senatorial nomination at a fortunate moment. 
Had he been a candidate before the last Leg- 
islature, he might in the end have been elect- 
ed; but as no party had a majority on joint 
ballot, six Progressives holding the balance 
of power, a deadlock would have been likely, 
as was the case in Illinois and elsewhere for 
some weeks. Now, with Senators chosen di- 
rectly, his election is highly probable. 


Illinois Democrats, who gave Champ Clark 
a majority of 140,000 over Woodrow Wilson 
in the Presidential primary of 1912, are the 
| first to endorse Wilson for renomination. For 
'the first time within the memory of living 
men, their State Convention had nothing to 
‘quarrel about. Indeed, the delegates to all 
turee conventions of the Democrats, Republi- 
| cans, and Progressives, which met at Spring- 
| field on the same day, might have assembled 
| under the same roof, so far as the platforms 
All three declare for the extension of 
| the merit system and for a corrupt practices 
act, even the scandal of the Lorimer election 
not having induced the Legislature to pass 
such a measure. The Republicans and the 
Progressives favor complete woman suffrage, 
and the Democratic platform includes the 
question as one of those with which a consti- 
tutional convention should deal in the near 
future. The most important matter before 
the conventions was that of the amendment 
of the State Constitution, a problem that has 
long been troubling the State. The Constitu- 
tion contains the peculiar provision that only 
one article may be amended at a time, unless 
by a constitutional convention; as the advo- 
cates of various amendments can never agree 
| epen which one shall be first submitted, the 
provision usually operates as a prohibition 
against amending the instrument at all. As 
a corollary to this confusion, the advocates 
of amendments differ upon the best way of 
getting rid of the obstacle to amendment, 
some desiring a constitutional convention, 
others preferring a change in the peculiar 
article defining the process of amendment. 
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THE WORK OF THE GERMAN “MA- 
CHINE.” 

At the end of the first week of mobilization 
the German Chief of Staff, Gen. von Moltke, 
announced to the country that not a hitch 
had occurred; not even a single inquiry for 
further instructions, or a complaint, had 
been received at General Staff headquarters. 
For seven days four millions of men had 
been turning soldiers, a peaceful nation was 
being transformed into one in arms, and not 
in the slightest detail had it appeared that 
anything had gone wrong. At the end of the 
second week the record was the same; the 
operation was complete. Millions of reserves 
had joined their commands, and long-plan- 
ned organizations had sprung into being. 
Each man had received his orders, picked up 
his kit, and gone to the front. For, while 
mobilization was going on, concentration, the 
Aufmarsch, was taking place as well. At the 
end of two weeks the machine was complete, 
was massed on three frontiers, and to the 
west was ready for that forward stroke of 
which we now know. Whether that is to end 
in disaster or not, the fact remains that in 
all history there is nothing to surpass this 
triumph of human planning and organiza- 
tion. With all respect for Russian and 
French achievements along the same line, 
the palm must be awarded to the German 
thoroughness, for it made possible that tri- 
through 
France which never stopped until it was sev- 


umphant march Belgium and 
enteen miles from Paris. 

Few Americans can appreciate the extent 
of the advance planning involved in this 
mobilization, or the labor expended to keep 
it up to date. The French went to war in 
their historic red-trousered uniforms; the 
Germans appeared in their gray khaki, the 
existence of which was hardly known 
abroad. Each soldier had ‘new shoes, new 
underclothing, had received his written in- 
structions what train to take, and what seat 
to occupy. Food for the journey was given 
to him, and when his train reached certain 
stations hot drinks were served to him. He 
had no thinking to do, only to read his order. 
Nowhere was there the slightest confusion, 
or a mix-up of any kind, and everywhere the 
most spontaneous enthusiasm and determina- 
tion, due to the fact that, strange as it 
seems to us, the German nation feels that it 
has been sadly put upon; that war was not 
of its seeking, or in the slightest degree due 
to the Kaiser or his Ambassadors. But mo- 
bilization means far more than moving 
troops, for telephones, telegraphs, and rail- 
ways were taken over by the military, and 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of factories 
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ceased work instantly on civilian contracts | 
and began to labor exclusively for the Gen-| 
eral Staff, making biscuits, clothing, shoes, | 
munitions, etc. Every pound of copper was| 
seized at once and reserved for military pur-| 
poses. For this, as for everything else pur- | 
chased for the army, the Government is pay- | 
ing in cash. 

More than that, on the sixth day of mo-| 
bilization, August 7, while the process of | 
calling out and concentrating was going on, | 
and the army was thus being enormously ex- | 
panded, Gen. von Emmich captured Lidge | 
with only three divisions, and those still at} 


peace strength. For this we now have the) 
official word of the Quartermaster-General of 
the German army, von Stein, who states that 
the reserves did not overtake the Hanover | 


| 


troops led by von Emmich before Liége fell. | 
One of its forts succumbed after three shots 
from one of the new siege guns. The Ger- | 
mans insist that there was no delay at Liége | 
whatever; that the time spent there was the 
regular and expected waiting for the mobili- 
zation and the concentration to be completed. | 
The minute the mobilization period of four- 
teen days was over, the forward movement 
began, with its tremendous early successes. 
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the machine than could be accomplished by 
one which is, after all, composed of human 
elements. Physical exhaustion may prove 
to be the real explanation for the failure of 
the tidal wave to engulf Paris. 

By this we do not mean to imply that this 
wonderful machine has already collapsed; 
he who thinks that, errs gravely. The thor- 
oughness of the German General Staff must 
have provided for every contingency. The 
fortifications in Alsace-Lorraine and along 
the Rhine were built for defensive purposes; 
even the overweening self-confidence of the 
General Staff must have reckoned on a pos- 
sible defeat, and made its plans accordingly. 
In East Prussia we have seen what a defen 
sive-offensive can accomplish; two severe de- 
feats are admitted by the Russians. No one 
can assert, moreover, with the facts thus 
far before us, that the German retreat in 
France was anything like a rout. Their army 
chiefs are now fighting for the preservation 
of the Empire, and under that stress the 
machine will still accomplish wonders—pro- 
vided that the human element does not fail 
it. They must not carry their blood-and-iron 
policy too far, lest their machine collapse 


from over-strain and their resources be wan- 





And yet this incredibly efficient machine, tonly wasted. And they must not forget that 
whatever the final outcome, has failed to ac-| the deciding factor may be the plight of 
complish its purpose; it has neither taken | those Germans, men, women, and children, 
Paris, nor surrounded the Allied armies with | not included within the scope of the military 


a ring of steel, nor held its ground in France. | machine—those who guffer at home and may 


The policy of blood and iron has for the | ere long face starvation. 
present been blocked; for the first time in| 

101 years a great German army has met 
with a real check. The supreme test of the 
greatest of machines is now before us. How | 
will it stand up under defeat? Will the de-| 
fects of its qualities lead to its undoing? It | dered by the President, will be the end of a 
is a wonderful thing to have the heads of | notable chapter of history. What story the 
the machine do all the thinking and plan-| new chapter in Mexico's annals will tell re 
ning and to reduce the soldiers merely to | mains matter open for conjecture—conjec- 
pawns. But when the parts of such a ma- ture which must take its color as much from 
chine begin to crack and break, sometimes the temper of the observer as from the rec- 


it appears that the more perfect the ma- lord that lies behind us. Some look forward 
with confidence, others with hope, still oth 


MEXICO. 


In more ways than one, the withdrawal of 


the American troops from Vera Cruz, now or- 


chine the greater the damage. For one thing, 

the pawns are not apt to know what to do| rs with rooted distrust that anything good 
| 

when their thinking is not done for them.| can come out of self-rule in a country that 

The very fact that theirs has been a perfect | has so long a history of turbulence and revo- 


machine has deprived them of the experience | lution behind it. But, whatever the future 
| may bring forth, some things stand clearly 
things that 


acquired in meeting unforeseen emergencies. 





It is more than questionable whether his| accomplished for the present 


training does not make the German soldier | absolutely give the lie to predictions of fail- 
less versatile and adaptable than those of | ure and predictions of evil, which, not many 
other nations. Again, the point of view of | months ago, were given out without hesita- 
the officers that the men are merely pawne, | tion or qualification, and found very wide ac- 
and that their plans are to be carried out | ceptance. 

without regard to the blood spilt, may prove. First and foremost, Mr. Wilson's order 
a great source of weakness, if not of undo-| stamps indelibly upon the whole course of 
ing; it may appear that more was expected of the President and of our country, in this 
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extraordinary episode, the seal of absolute the President meant simply looking on while 


good faith. That his intentions, and ours, 
were true and upright, was never open to 
honest and intelligent doubt; and it is long 
since any doubt of them has been expressed 
in a responsible quarter. Yet between in- 
tention and fulfilment there is always a gap; 
That in 
the actual march of events to this happy end 


and now that gap has been filled. 


he has been favored by fortunate develop- 
ments upon which he could not have counted 


with certainty, is true enough; he ran a 


great risk when he sent the troops to Mex-| 


ico, and the outcome might easily have prov- 
But 


the real saving factor in the case, whether 


ed far different from what it has been. 


aided by adventitious circumstances or not, 
was the rectitude of the President’s purpose 
from first to last. If his sending of troops 
to Vera Cruz carried with it the danger of a 
unceasing vigilance, the 


needless war, his 


constant exertion of every resource of his 


results towards a peaceful 


the force that averted that 


minu to shape 
settlement, was 
Not for a moment did he admit 
insistent to which 


few men would have failed to succumb—that 


calamity 


the and insidious plea 


to come, and therefore the 


war was bound 
best plan was to push on with vigor; he 
trusted to the resources of diplomacy and 


persuasion, and to the countless possibilities 
that time might develop. He was prepared 
to appeal to the ultima ratio of nations; but 
as a last resort that 


it was really and truly 


he contemplated the abandonment of the re- 


of reason in favor of those of war. 


ource 
But the chapter of history which the Pres- 
brought to a close did not 


ident order has 


begin with the landing of the troops at Vera 
cri It had its beginning in the very first 
days of his Administration; and it is char- 
neterized, with a fidelity rarely to be found 
in a mere label, by the catchword “watch- 
ful waitin which has so universally been 


used in referring to it. That policy has suc 


ceeded beyond the most hopeful expectations, 


we venture to say, of the President himself: 


certainly 


beyond those of the majority of 


hf upporters in it \ 


ed that polley with ridicule and contempt, it 


is worth while at this moment to say some 


thing more about their view than that events 


have falsified their Judgment This might 


be indeed, in part it doubtless has been 








| 
| 


| 


for tnose who treat- | 


iprise to 


Carranza and Villa knocked Huerta out, and 
then letting the mess work itself out as it 
might; whereas they ought to have known 
that he was counting on the exercise, in a 
score of ways, of influence that would so 
shape affairs after Huerta’s downfall as to 
satisfy the needs of a stable order in Mex- 
ico. And secondly, they failed to make al- 
lowance for the existence of factors in the 
situation that might furnish the means by 
which such a policy could be carried out. 

Of these overlooked factors, two have play- 
ed a signal part in bringing about the actual 
The first is the potent interposition 
of the South American mediators. The 
bringing in of their participation was a 
stroke of statesmanship whose efficacy in un- 
ravelling the Huerta-Carranza tangle is hard- 
ly more notable than is its value as a prece- 
dent in the future relations of our country 
with the republics to the south of us. And 
the second factor is to be found in the con- 
duct of the Constitutionalist leaders them- 
selves. Neither Carranza nor Villa has 
proved to be one-tenth so black as he had 
been painted. Carranza is neither a mass of 
trickery, nor, as was sometimes asserted, a 
mere figurehead and nonentity; Villa, what- 
ever may have been the beginnings of his ca- 
reer, is something very different from the 
purely selfish and utterly ignorant cutthroat 
and robber that we were led to picture him. 
President Wilson has utilized the possibili- 
ties of aid from friendly Powers kindred in 
feeling and origin to Mexico, and he has util- 


result. 


| ized the possibilities of reason and good will 


that were to be found in the Constitutional- 
ist leaders themselves. The easy way is to 
sweep aside all such possibilities, and hack 
one’s way through to a solution; Mr. Wilson 
chose the more difficult but infinitely the 
better way. And he has his reward in a vic- 
tory of peace and of sagacity which will ever 


inure to his own honor and his country’s. 


SO WITH THE PROGRES- 
SIVES. 
The Maine election, with its meagre show- 
ing of Progressive strength, was not a sur- 
Col, 


WHY IT 18 


the and Roosevelt 
is reported as saying that it was not a sur- 


Since that election, there has 


country, 


prise to him. 


| come the report of a conference between the 


result of favoring chance; the only way | Colonel and Mr. Perkins on the one hand and 


to avoid the danger of judging falsely of the| leaders of the Progressive party in Mary- 


future 


But the truth ts 


dent made two real mistakes in their weigh- 
ing of his programme. In the first place, they 


seemed to think that by watchful waiting 


is not to judge of the future at all.| land on the other. 


that the critics of the Presi 








The interesting feature 
of this report is to be found in a long extract 
which Mr. Roosevelt—as a simple method of 
stating his position in regard to fusion— 


read to the gentlemen in conference from a 





letter which he had recently written. It 
winds up with this statement of the existing 


situation: 

As things are now, it is worse than useless 
to support the few Republicans who announce 
that they are for me, but that they intend 
to remain in the Republican party, for this 
merely means that if elected they will 
strengthen the great mass of Republicans 
who not only intend to oppose me, which is 
unimportant, but to oppose all the things for 
which I stand, which is very important. 

Now, as a matter of form, this is a stout 
enough assertion of party integrity. No 
alliance, it says, with the enemy; no surren- 
der of the party’s identity or its purposes. 
But when we look through the whole docu- 
ment for any sign of real vitality we find it 
wholly absent. There is much about the 
Colonel’s “purposes,” and about “everything 
I represent,” and about “good government,” 
and about “decent Republicans,” and about 
“the worst policies and practices of the Bour- 
bons two years ago”; but not a syllable that 
carries the impress of a splendid fight in a 
great and inspiring cause. This in itself 
would, of course, show nothing; the trou- 
ble is that what is lacking in this particular 
utterance has likewise been almost com- 
pletely lacking in the Colonel’s talk general- 
ly since his return from his travels. The 
difference between the ring of what he and, 
for that matter, Progressive spokesmen gen- 
erally are saying now and the ring of that 
outburst of militant enthusiasm which 
marked the early days of the party is all the 
difference between a party which feels itself 
alive and growing ana a party which hardly 
knows whether it is worth while to go on 
living or not. There is no “Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” there is no “New National- 
ism,” there is no “Social Justice”; there is 
little more than the cry against bossism and 
the tiresome repetition of the stereotyped 
epithet “reactionary.” The party is barely 
two years old, but it seems to be suffering 
from a clearly marked case of premature 
senility. 

Nor is the reason far to seek. The Pro- 
gressive party came into being upon an in- 
substantial basis. It would not be correct to 
say that it was solely a one-man party—a 
personal following, and not a political or- 
ganization at all. It is of course true that 
both its genesis and its ability to cut a large 
figure in the Presidential election were clear- 
ly due to the extraordinary hold of Col. 
Roosevelt upon a large fraction of the Amer- 
ican people; but it is not this fact that we 
have in mind when we say that the party 
had an insubstantial basis. What we mean 
is that its principles were sentimental rath- 
er than rational, its policies vaguely and 
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hastily conceived, its aims shadowy, its pre- 
tensions unreal. It has not had the courage 
of its convictions, because its convictions are 
not made of the stuff that can endure the 
wear and tear of political realities. It does 
not stand by “The New Nationalism,” be- 
cause it had never thought out—nor its 
leader before it—what it meant by “The 
New Nationalism.” It does not stand by 
“Social Justice,” because the social justice 
for which it was ready to fight differed very 
little, when it came to be examined, from 
that which pretty much all of us were per- 
fectly willing to promote, though perhaps we 
wished to go about it with less noise and 
with more deliberation. For that kind of 
social justice—be it good or bad—which in- 
volves anything like a fundamental change 
in the existing economic order it never even 
thought of fighting. In a word, it raised 
a tremendous racket over issues which were 
not substantial enough to create a party; 
and it mistook the hectic fervor of a camp- 
meeting revival for the advent of a new re- 
ligion. 

All this is pointedly illustrated in the his- 
tory of two things—two closely related 
things, as it happens—which have figured 
very conspicuously in the Progressive cru- 
sade. The type of measure which Mr. Roose- 
velt’s programme of “Social Justice” con- 
templates is that represented by Workmen’s 
Compensation acts; so much so, that a very 
large part of what he has said on the sub- 
ject relates expressly to the need of such 
acts. Now if one were to get one’s impres- 
sion of the prospects of such legislation from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches of a couple of years 
ago, one would inevitably believe, first, that 
the old parties were so reactionary or cor- 
rupt, and the power of capitalistic interests 
so supreme, that it was next to impossible to 
have any such measure enactea; and second- 
ly, that if it were enacted, the judges were 
so fossilized, and Constitutions so impossible 
to amend, that unless we introduced the “re- 
call of judicial decisions” the people’s will, 
even if it prevailed in the Legislature, would 
be hopelessly nullified by the courts. Now, 
as a matter of fact, a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion act was passed in this State, without 
any special difficulty, about four years ago; 
and the very moment it was declared a vio- 
lation of the Constitution, steps were taken 
to amend that instrument so as to permit the 
enactment of the most liberal measure that 
the Legislature might choose to pass. And 
in the short time that has since elapsed, 
the amendment has been passed (as the Con- 
stitution requires) by two successive Legis- 
latures, ratified by the people, and followed 
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up by the enactment of the most liberal mea- 
sure of the kind in the world. “Social Jus- 


by it are things that belong in the ordinary 
field of progress without a capital P; and 
the means by which they can be attained are 
in our hands without resort to any happy- 
thought inventions that fly in the face of the 


fundamental principles of our governmental 
system. 
THE NEW HEARING ON RAILWAY 


RATES. 

Responding to the petition of the Eastern 
railways—that the rate case decided at the 
end of last July be reopened for possible mod- 
ification of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion’s order of that date—the Commission on | 


Saturday agreed to this reopening, and fixed 
The rail- 


ways are asking for a larger increase in rates 


October 19 for the initial hearing. 
than was granted by the July order. Under 
the terms of that order the railways were 
allowed to make advances ranging from 5 
per cent. down to 114, instead of the general 
average of 5 per cent. which they had asked 
for. 

Their request for reconsideration the rail- 
ways now base chiefly on the ground that 
since the issuance of the July order, “facets 
and circumstances have arisen which, taken 
in connection with the facts already before 
your Commission, your petitioners believe 
will justify the relief.” Those facts and cir- 
cumstances are obviously the effect of the 
European war upon our industries. The law 
under which the rates were fixed provides for 
continuance of duly ordered rates “for such 
period of time, not exceeding two years, as 
shall be prescribed in the order of the Com- 
mission”; but it limits this provision by the 
words, “unless the same shall be suspended 
or modified or set aside by the Commission.” 
This modification is now to be considered, in 
the light of the new situation caused by the 
foreign war. 

Foremost among the conditions created by 
the war has been the complete derangement 
of the market for home and international 
capital. When refusing, last July, the full 
rate increase asked by the railways, the Com- 
mission thus referred to the argument of in- 
creased cost of capital: 

The principal danger suggested was that 
the carriers would encounter great difficulty 
in renewing their maturing short-term notes 
and other obligations unless investors were 
assured that the carriers’ revenues would be 
increased immediately. Subsequent develop- 


ments have shown that there was little foun- 
dation for any such view. 


tice” is a fine mouth-filling phrase; but the) 
things that the Progressives mean to cover | 
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During the world-wide financial stringency 


prevailing in 1913 the railroads, in common 
|}with States, cities, and the industries, found 
it difficult to secure loans, however good the 
security, but with the growing ease in the 


money markets this difficulty has largely dis- 


appeared 


The petition of the railways last week now 


| points to the war’s “unparalleled destruction 
|minds the Commission that, with the cer 


| . 
|} tainty that “competition for capital will be 


of wealth and dislocation of capital.” It re- 


keener and interest rates higher, for some 
years to come, than in any corresponding pe 
|riod within living memory,” and with enor- 
| 


mous sums of railway obligations maturing 


within that period, the emergency is for the 


railways extremely serious. This is the new 
| question for consideration of which the case 
| has been reopened. 

There are two reasons why this particular 
phase of the situation vitally affects the rail- 
ways, and through them the interests of the 
community at large. With borrowing power 


so unexpectedly and so violently curtailed, 
the normal recourse would be, to depend 
more largely than heretofore on current rev- 
|enues for improvement of railway facilities. 
| This is one fair argument for higher rates. 
| Quite aside from that consideration, the pros- 
| 
| ble terms, their maturing obligations, is 


pect that the railways can renew, on possi 


bound to depend on the extent to which such 





| loans are based on an enterprise whose sur- 
| 
| plus revenues are sufficient to inspire con- 


| fidence. Under existing circumstances, we 


| 


regard this second consideration as para- 
mount. It affects the whole financial position 
of this country, whose dislocation, as a re- 
sult of the European wer, is at the moment 
engaging the most anxious emergency expedl- 
ents of the banking community. 

Our foreign exchange market stands at vir- 
tually prohibitive rates, because of the dif- 
ficulty of financing our present maturing obll- 
gations to Europe without draining our bank- 
ing reservoirs of gold. Our stock exchanges 
are kept closed because no one feels sure, 
in case of their being reopened, how large 
would be the consequent sale of American 
securities by European investors—a move- 
ment of liquidation which, if it were to be 
as large as some estimates suppose, would 
complicate infinitely the problem of adjust- 
ing the country’s position on international 
exchange. In advance of any such liquida- 
tion, on a reopened Stock Exchange, the banks 
of the whole country are being called upon 
to draw on their gold reserves pro rata, in a 
concerted movement to meet our other for- 
eign obligations and maintain our Iinterna- 


tional credit. 
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That the achievement of this task, through 
inducing foreign investors to renew their 
loans to American corporations or to refrain 
from selling back the stocks and bonds they 
hold, would be greatly simplified if the ques- 
tion of earning power were cleared from 
obscurity, through some further advance in 
rates, it is hardly necessary to argue. We 
are perfectly well aware that the argument 
is dangerous, for the reason that it might 
be applied with even greater force to a sweep- 
Ing increase of rates. But no one expects 
such action as that, and no one has asked 
for it. 


Commission's withholding, in its July order, 


The question really hangs on the 
of the full 5 per cent. increase applied for by 
the railways. 

Two of the seven Commissioners dissent- 
ed, on grounds which were carefully and vig- 
orously set forth, from the decision of the 
At best, the 
presumptions 


majority of their colleagues. 
decision rested on certain 
whose correctness could be established only 
by experiment, and on certain suggestions of 
economies whose effectiveness could be test- 
ed only by time. But months of time and 
experiment, in doubtful and disputed ques- 
tions, where the facts may eventually not 
bear out the Commissioners’ contention, are 
precisely what cannot be awaited, in the pres- 
And if they 
could, there would still remain the immense 
dislocation which has been brought upon the 
financial world by the European war—some 
of the 


call for immediate solution. 


ent extraordinary juncture. 


urgent problems arising from which 


HARVARD'S FRESHMAN DORMITORIES. 


To our mind, no more interesting experti- 
ment has been undertaken in any Eastern 
university in recent years than the establish- 
ment of the freshman dormitories which go 
Into service at Harvard when the College 
opens next week. It is, as our readers are 
aware, an effort to democratize Harvard, to 
mix more thoroughly the diverse elements 
which once a year are cast into that academ- 
ic melting-pot. More than that, it intro- 
duces certain features of British undergrad- 
vate life into our college world, and will tend 
to emphasize the difference between Harvard 
College and Harvard University. It is by 
all odds President Lowell's most important 
undertaking, and, if successful, is certain 
to be Imitated Already this 
group of noble buildings has set Harvard 
the upper classmen 


elsewhere. 


men to asking why 
should not have similarly attractive quar- 
ters instead of the run-down and in part 
hideously ugly dormitories that detract from 
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the historic buildings in the “Yard” at Cam- 
bridge. 

During the later years of Mr. Eliot’s presi- 
dency Harvard was singularly indifferent to 
the housing of her students. A couple of 
modern but prison-like dormitories were 
built in an unfortunate situation, but for 
years the College neither modernized its old 
dormitories nor attempted to regulate the 
investments of private capital. It was held 
to be the affair of the capitalists if they put 
up more and more luxurious buildings on 
what soon became “Gold 
Coast.” The result was that Harvard not 
only got the name of being a costly college 
to attend, but of encouraging luxury and 
pandering to the sons of the idle rich. If 
this was wholly unjust, it is undeniable that 
these expensive private dormitories gravely 
emphasized the cleavage in the undergrad- 
uate body between those favored by the gods 
as to worldly possessions and social position 
and those who were not; and thus did grave 
injury to the College. The administration 
of Mr. Lowell, deeply impressed with the 
lack of a cohesive class-spirit, the contin- 
ual breaking up of classes into cliques and 
groups, which scarcely knew one another, 
and were almost in the frame of mind to re- 
gard one another as enemies, found that it 
was not necessary for the College to sit by 
helpless and do nothing to counteract the 
evil tendency. Hence came the decision to 
put the entire freshman class on an equality 
as to living accommodations, and to see to 
it that groups from the big preparatory 
schools and large cities did not flock by 
themselves. 

The group of nine buildings which is to 
house the freshmen is situated on the banks 
of the Charles River, near the bridge to 
Soldiers’ Field. They are singularly suc- 
cessful architecturally, being the handsom- 
est structures that have gone up at Har- 
vard within the memory of man, and are an 
adaptation of the early Colonial style, from 
which Harvard, like Yale and others, should 
never have departed. The credit for their 
planning belongs to Shepley, Rutan, and 
Coolidge, the Boston architects. There are 
three divisions, Standish and Gore Halls and 
the Smith Halls, each consisting of three 
buildings, in the centre one of which are 
the commons and living-room. There is one 
great kitchen, from which the three com- 
mons are served, and the occupants are re- 
quired to take their meals there; the board 
will be about $5 a week. What this depar- 
ture alone will mean to thousands of men it 
would be hard to exaggerate; but there are 
multitudes of Harvard men who will recall 


known as the 





with a shudder their plunge into college life 
by way of Memorial Hall, or aio 
boarding places, and the hopeless loneliness 

of the early days, without friends or ties, 

and a bedroom in some cheap frame board- 

ing house. After these new buildings are 

initiated it will no longer be possible to tell 

the old story of the Harvard professor who 

accosted a wistful freshman and asked if 

he were looking for some one. “Not I,” was 

the apocryphal response; “I don’t know any- 
body this side of the Rockies.” 

Still another interesting feature of the 
dormitories is that each suite, however 
cheap, has its bathroom—something long} 
frowned on by Harvard as an effeminate 
luxury—and that all the rooms are furnish- 
ed by the College. Rents range from $35 to 

225, which will materially bring down the 
cost of the average freshman’s bill of ex- 
pense. The furnishing is uniform, but in 
excellent, simple taste, and the whole effect 
is such that most graduates who visit these 
halls will, we are sure, wish they might go 
to college all over again, not only because of 
the quiet of the groups, which ought speed- 
ily to have a genuine academic atmosphere, | 
with their fine lawns, their flower-beds, and 
their new-planted ivy; but because of the 
opportunity to meet and know all sorts and 
conditions of men from all quarters of the 
United States, and daily to break bread with 
them. 

Of course, so unusual an experiment has 
had its critics. For instance, some think 
the accommodations too uniform; some com- 
plain that it will be a hardship on the very 


poor boys, who will no longer be able to | 


shrink into remote quarters and hide their 
poverty. The answer to this is that the 
poor boy may learn in the cheerful air of 
comradeship, which should prevail here, that 
poverty implies no disgrace, and is nothing 
to apologize for. To us the criticisms are 
hardly worth considering in comparison 
with the high aim, the democratic results, 
certain to be achieved, and the scholasti 
benefits to accrue. The only real objection 
we have heard is that the freshman class is 
going to overflow the new buildings at once, 
and that some unfortunates will have to go 
elsewhere. Defects and disappointments may 
develop, but today President Lowell and 
Harvard are heartily to be congratulated on 
the new departure; every one who hopes for 
real democracy in our colleges must join in 
wishing for its complete success. For the 
coming of true social democracy at Harvard 
may presage the day of a genuine intellectual 
democracy within its walls as well. 


— 
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Chronicle of the War | 
The past week has been the least spec-| 
tacular one since the war began, but it has/ 
probably seen more severe fighting and heavi- 
er losses than any other. Since September 13, | 
when, as we saw last week, the German ar-| 
mies in the west stayed their retreat from! 
the Marne, and took up a strong position | 
along the Aisne River, there has been in| 
progress a tremendous struggle, which is/| 
still, as we write, undecided. From Noyon, | 
west of the River Oise, to Verdun is some 
125 miles, and from Verdun southeast to 
Nancy is another fifty. To visualize a mod- 
ern battle along such a line as this, where) 
it would take an express train three hours) 
to go from the extreme right wing to the 
extreme left, is utterly impossible. We can 
only see it as a series of individual battles, 
isolated yet codrdinated, and this is exactly 
what the battle of the Aisne has resolved it- 
self into. 


On the whole. the course of events, if not 
the progress of the actual fighting, is in fa- 
vor of the Allies. For them even a severe 
defeat, unless it involved, as is extremely un- 
likely, the cutting off of an army, would be 
by no means an irretrievable disaster. It 
would mean merely that they would retreat 
again, if necessary, as far back as their line 
on the Marne, where, doubtless, strong de- 
fences have already been prepared, and they 
would be in the same situation that they were 
in three weeks ago, when the long retreat from 
Belgium came to an end. For the Germans, 
on the other hand, defeat would mean the 
failure of their whole campaign in northern 
France. They would be driven back on the 
line of frontier fortifications between Mau- 
beuge and Sedan. Their offensive movement 
would be definitely terminated, and the whole 
precious month, since the attack at Mons 
began on August 23, would have been wasted. 


It is needless to reiterate what has already 
been emphasized in these columns—the im- 
portance of time to the German § strategic 
plan; but it may be pointed out that, even 
apart from its ultimate result, this long- 
drawn-out battle on: the Aisne is to the ad- 
vantage of the Allies. If the Russian suc- 
cesses in Galicia have not been quite so over- 
whelming as dispatches from Petrograd ten 
days ago would have had us believe, they 
have been sufficiently great. The Austrian 
armies are still capable of offering a stern 
resistance at Przemysl, but it seems probable 
that only time is required for the Russians 
to complete the victory that was begun at 
Lemberg and continued at Krasnik and To- 
maszow. Meanwhile the position in the west 
renders it out of the question for Germany to 
detach more troops for the relief of the situa- 
tion in the east. 





Still another point should be’ noted. Mod- 
ern warfare, at least if we may judge by the 
course of events in the present war, is large- 
ly a matter of mathematics. In the end the 
greater battalions win. Germany, almost be- 
yond any question, has now put into the 
field every man that she can command. 
France also has reached the limit of her re- 
sources, as has Servia, and, probably, Austria. 
There remain Great Britain and Russia. The 





latter is supposed to have at the moment a 
force approaching 2,000,000 men in the field, 
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and can raise 3,000,000 more if required and 
if time allows. Great Britain has on the line 
of battle some 165,000 men, and should still 
have over 100,000 more regulars on whom she 
can draw, besides the territorial force, ninety 
battalions of which have volunteered for ac- 
tive service, and the new army recently rais- 


if it has not already reached that figure. These 
numbers are exclusive of the Indian and colo- 
nial troops, who are now on their way, and 
some of whom may have already reached the 
front. Clearly, the Allies will ultimately have 
more men to send to the shambles than will 
Germany. 


Even in the actual fighting on the Aisne, 
however, the Allies have had by no means 
the worst of it. The German position on the 
low hills around Rheims is one of exceptional 
strength, and has been strongly intrenched. 
We know, too, that considerable reinforce- 
ments have been sent to the support of the 
army of Gen. von Kluck on the right wing. 
Yet against this wing the Allies seem to have 
gained at any rate some eight or ten miles 
since the battle began. The line of battle has 
been from Noyon, on the right of the Oise, to 
Craonne, north of the Aisne, thence to the 
hills north of Rheims, to Souain (the capture 
of which by the French was reported on Mon- 
day), and through the wooded Argonne to 
Montfaucon. Here the line bends around Ver- 
dun, on which the army of the Crown Prince 
was reported to have begun another attack on 
Monday, and follows a southeasterly direction 
to Nancy. . 

The principal interest has centred, as 
throughout the campaign, on the operations 
of the left wing of the Allies. Their superi- 
ority in numbers has enabled them to persist 
in a turning movement here which has con- 
stantly threatened the flank of von Kluck’s 
army. We read of their having taken Las- 
signy, eight miles west of Noyon, where they 
must overlap the German right wing, and on 
Tuesday the London Times reported the ap- 
pearance of fresh forces around Péronne, 
which is thirty miles northwest of Noyon 
and seventeen miles in the same direction 
from St. Quentin. The expression “fresh 
forces” is rather mysterious, and there has 
been, up to the time of writing, no official 
confirmation of the Times dispatch. Never- 
theless, it is a natural supposition, in line 
with the general strategy of Gen. Joffre, as 
we have seen it, to assume the presence 
of a force of the Allies in the neighborhood 
of Péronne, which may either consist of 
fresh troops recently landed at Dieppe, or may 
be the same army of Paris which played so 
effective a part in the battle of the Marne. 
At all events, the danger to the German right 
wing is obvious. 


On the German side, it is doubtless to coun- 
ter this danger and to relieve the pressure on 
the right that the army of the Crown Prince 
has again desperately attacked Verdun. We 
learn, however, from the same dispatch from 
Berlin, that at this point there are eight 
French army corps, and if these numbers are 
correctly represented, there should be no dan- 
ger of the line giving way. A similarly des- 
perate attack was initiatéd on Tuesday against 
the Allied centre, following the heavy bom- 
bardment of Rheims, and from Berlin came 
the official announcement of the capture of 
strong hilly positions at Craonne and of the 
village of Bétheny, three milestothe north of 


ed, which is fast approaching the half-million, | dificult to tell exactly what 
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Rheims. Evidently the Germans are renew- 
ing their attempts of last week to pierce the 
Allies’ centre, but there seems no reason to 
expect that this attempt will be more suc- 
cessful than previous efforts 


Lack of trustworthy information makes it 
as happened in 
informa- 

which 


' 
the eastern campaign Much of our 

tion comes by way of Rome, a soure 
has constantly proved itself untrustworthy 


accounts from Pet: rad have a tendency to 


extent of Ru 


exaggerate the ssian victories; 


Berlin confines itself principally to reporting 
German successes in Kast Prussia and Poland 
; usually con, 


Vienna, when it speaks at all 
ls of everything 


tent to issue sweeping denial 
that has come from Petrograd and to assert the 
invincibility of Austrian armi cm 
these accounts, it is possible only t um up 


mparing 


the situation in a general wa) As we sug¢- 
gested last week, it seems probable that Rus- 
sian attention has been almost wholly concen- 
trated on Austria, and that the excursion in‘'¢ 
East Prussia was intended as little more thog 
a feint to lighten the pressure on the Allies in 
the west by compelling a certain diversion of 


This object 
at severe 


German troops to meet the raid 
has been accomplished, although 
cost. It is probable that the Russians have 
now been entirely cleared out of East Prus- 
sia, for dispatches received as early as Friday 
of last week from Petrograd and Berlin agreed 
on this point, the former stating that the army 
of Gen. Rennenkampf had frustrated the at- 
tempt to outflank him and had fallen back on 
the fortresses on the Russian side of the bor- 
der, the latter declaring that the German ad.- 
vance had penetrated to Grodno. 

In Galicia the retreating Austrian armies, 
though badly shattered, have nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in joining forces and, as we write, ap- 
pear to be offering battle on the left bank of 
the San River, on a line between Przemysl and 
Jaroslau. Dispatches from Petrograd on Tues- 
day declared that the latter position had al- 
ready been taken. Behind these places, and ex- 
tending to Krakau, which has been prepared for 
resistance, isa strong line of fortifications. The 
Russians, therefore, have a heavy task in front 
of them before they can take the road to Ber- 
lin by way of Breslau. Much, of course, de- 
pends upon the condition and morale of the 
Austrian armies, but the fact that these were 
able to extricate themselves from the extreme- 
ly perilous position in which they were after 
the defeats at Lemberg and Tomaszow, would 
seem to indicate that they have rallied, and In 
a strong position resting on Przemyasl should 
be able to offer a stubborn resistance. The 
Russians, however, undoubtedly outnumber 
them, and presumably have sufficient forces to 
be able with safety to leave Przemysl, with its 
garrison of 60,000, invested in their rear. In 
this connection, it should be noted that the 
Servian army, probably consisting of some 
200,000 men, which is now said to be threaten- 
ing Sarajevo, is performing a service of ex- 
treme value to its Russian allies. For the 
operations in Bosnia, which is a Slav and pre- 
sumably hostile country, it is probable that 
not less than half a million Austrian troops 
are detained. 


The British official war bureau announced 
on Tuesday that the armored cruisers Aboukir, 
Hogue, and Cressy had been sunk by subrna- 
rines in the North Sea. Apparently not more 
than 700 men out of the 2,200 composing the 
crews were saved. 
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THE WAR IN RELATION TO THE 
CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS—UN- 
EMPLOYMENT AND THE BOYCOTT OF 
GERMAN MANUFACTURES. 

LONDON, September 10. 
One day last week the Earl of Jersey, as 

High Steward of Banbury, was to have un- 
veiled the “completed” Banbury Cross. The 
ceremony was abandoned “in consequence of 
the war.” jut why should the war, with all 
its dislocation of government and trade, have 
prevented a simple celebration of this kind? 
The explanation presumably may be found in 
the fact that the present Banbury Cross was 
erected In 1859 to commemorate the marriage 
in the previous year of the Princess Royal 
with the Crown Prince of Germany—the mar- 
riage, that is to say, of the parents of the 
present Kaiser! No wonder the Earl of Jer- 
sey decided to evade the problem of speech- 
making on such an occasion 


There has been no other so piquant in- 


‘tance of the upsetting of prospective ar- 
rangement Lut programmes of all kinds of 
meetings have been revised or cancelled. The 
(‘hurch Congress, due for October, has been 


alled off, as have been the autumnal sessions 


if the Congregational and Baptist Unions re- 
spectively and the quinquennial Assembly of 
he various Methodist Churches. The decision 

ancel these meetings was reached early 
last month, when it was believed that the 
CGiovernment’s use of the railways would pre- 
vent, the transportation of delegates. The 


regular passenger service has now been so 
far resumed that there would be no difficulty 
on that score. But the decision is still recog- 
nized as necessary, for the two reasons that 
many members are too busy at home, with 
relief committee work, etc., to be able to at- 
tend, and that in similar circumstances ade- 
quate local hospitality could not possibly be 
pro ured 

iy their zealous approval of England's in- 
tervention, the religious papers have kindled 
a fire that is blazing more flercely than they 
intended Some of the younger clergy have 
caught the flame, and are asking why, if this 
is a holy war, they should not themselves en- 
list. This martial ardor seems to burn most 
fervently in Seotland, where it is seriously 
proposed that a number of ministers not over 
forty years of age should form a battalion. 
In England, similar sentiments have found 
expression in a correspondence in the Guar- 
dian, where a country rector suggests that, if 
a clergyman takes up arms and is killed on 
the field, he is only obeying the words of 


his Master “Gireater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
frienda.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, however, 


He de- 
clares plainly that, In his judgment, “the po 
sition of an actual combatant in our army is 
incompatible with the position of one who has 
sought and received Holy Orders.” The clergy, 
he says, have a calling of a quite specif 
kind, and “those who have been ordained to 
the ministry of Word and Sacrament ought, 
even in time of actual warfare, to regard that 
ministry, whether at home or in the fleld, as 
their special contribution to the country’s ser- 


ia not convinced by such arguments 


vice. 
Many well-known ministers will be serving 
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at the front as chaplains, probably including 
the Bishop of London, who is chaplain of the 
Rifle Brigade. The acceptance of a chap- 
laincy in time of peace carries with it the 
duty of serving in the same capacity in time 
of war under penalty of being court-mar- 
tialled, no matter how strong the claims of a 
man’s home parish may be. 

A great many school buildings in various 
parts of the country have been commandeered 
as barracks and military hospitals, with no 
little consequent disturbance of the educa- 
tional routine. Besides this, no less than 1,000 
able-bodied teachers in the public elementary 
schools have gone to the front or joined bat- 
talions for home defence. This is in addition 
to the large number of masters in secondary 
schools who are now on active service. In 
these conditions the Board of Education will 
be compelled to relax the rigidity of its regu- 
lations. 

It is proposed that in some instances two 
schools shall use the same building, one in 
the morning and the other in the afternoon, 
and that the school staffs shall be pooled. 
In any case, the orthodox time-table will have 
to be made more elastic. In his patriotic 
ardor, the head-master of the venerable foun- 
dation of Merchant Taylors School is suggest- 
ing some quite novel modifications of the 
curriculum. One would like to know what J. 
ht. Green, with his dislike of “drum and trum- 
pet history,” would have said of the pro- 
posal that senior boys should be taught ele- 
mentary tactics and strategy, and junior boys 
naval and military history. According to the 
same scheme, some of the time out of school 
is to be allotted to ambulance work, drill, 
shooting, scoutcraft, trench-making, and the 
like. If the war only continues long enough, 
we may expect by and by to see the most 
advanced pedagogical theory of twentieth-cen- 
tury England approximating to the unique 
standard of ancient Sparta. 

The arrival of fresh supplies of paper-mak- 
ing material from Scandinavia has enabled 
some of the daily papers to give their readers 
a page or two more than the scanty allowance 
to which they have been reduced by the war. 
Advertisements, too, are slowly picking up. 
But one hears of several weeklies and month- 
lies whose publication is “suspended,” as the 
euphemism goes. A really hard case is that 
of the Liberal Monthly, which, after eight 
years’ steady labor, has acquired a regular 
circulation of 250,000. But its entire raison 
d’étre is Liberal party propaganda. As all 
party conflict is now stilled, the Liberal Publi- 
cation Department had no option but to sus- 
pend the issue of this monthly for the time. 
Whether it will collect all its quarter of a 
million readers again when it resumes, may 
be doubted. The Liberal Magazine—which, 
although a party publication, is mainly use- 
ful as a record of current events, for present 
and future reference—is still to be published. 

Cool reflection is modifying some of the 
enthusiasm with which the “trade war” with 
Germany was started. The original proposal 
for an immediate boycott of all articles of 
German manufacture produced an indignant 
outery from British wholesale and retail trad- 
ers, who had already bought German goods to 
the value of millions of pounds, and were 
faced with the prospect of having these wares 
left on their hands. The attack on “the pipe- 
line of British gold to Germany” has also met 
an unexpected obstacle, the discovery of 
which would be of special interest to Norman 


Angell. For several days the papers were 
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giving particulars of manufacturing concerns 
in England whose shares were largely owned 
by German capitalists. These, too, should be 
boycotted, for if you bought any of their 
products you were putting money into the 
pockets of the enemy. 

Presently it occurred to some one that the 
success of this campaign would increase the 
evil of unemployment at home, against which 
it is especially necessary to guard. One pe- 
troleum company, mainly owned in Germa 
employs in its British works 3,000 persons. 
A German tube company similarly employs 
1,750, and a German electric lamp compar 
1,500. These conditions are the direct result 
of recent legislation which compelled German 
owners of patents, in default of forfeiting 
their patent rights, to manufacture the pat- 
ented article in this country. This law was 
passed for the express purpose of enabling 
British workers to derive employment from 


British purchases of the article in question. 
H. W. H. 





THE INTERVENTION OF JAPAN—HER 
GRIEVANCES AGAINST GERMANY— 
NO RETENTION OF TSING-TAU. 

Tokio, August 28. 


No sooner had the international rupture 
occurred in Europe than Japan began to con- 
template the possibility of being asked to 
take a hand, should Great Britain be involved. 
That Japan was bound by the terms of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance to participate, if re- 
quired, there was no manner of doubt in the 
public mind, but whether to await the request 
was the question. 

There were, and are, many Japanese who 
long to “get even” with Germany, but there 
was much speculation as to waiting for an 
invitation to initiate operations in that di- 
rection. Suspense was more or less relieved 
when a note came from the British Govern- 
ment on August 4 asking what Japan could 
do in the way of safeguarding British ship- 
ping in the Far East. An Imperial council 
was called and the reply at once went back to 
London that Japan could not guarantee the 
safety of British shipping so long as the 
presence of Germany at Tsing-tau existed to 
menace it. 

Japan would undertake the responsibility 
only on condition that she be allowed to 
remove the German occupation of that part 
of China. In this suggestion the British 
authorities acquiesced, on condition that the 
place be subsequently returned to China and 
the integrity of that republic be in no way 
threatened. I may add that all here set down 
I have received from the highest Japanese 
authority. 

On receipt of consent to the condition from 
jreat Britain, Japan sent her ultimatum 
to Germany, demanding the evacuation of 
Tsing-tau, the disarming of the warships 
there, and the handing over of the territory 
to Japan for ultimate reversion to China. As 
communications with Europe were very un- 
certain, Japan gave seven days for an an- 
swer. From the first it was very widely 
believed that Germany would treat the ulti- 
matum with silent contempt, which she did. 

The time limit for a reply was set at twelve 
o'clock of August 24. The moments preced- 
ing the firing of the noon gun in Tokio on 
that day were charged with the utmost anx- 
lety. Newspaper men and others crowded the 
allotted waiting-rooms of the Foreign Office, 
waiting for the report of the gun and the 
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news from the Foreign Minister as to wheth- 
er Germany had sent a reply. 

As the sound of the gun reverberated over 
the city a messenger immediately appeared 
and handed to the journalists a piece of paper 
with this inscription: “No reply!” At once 
thousands of newsboys and men, with their 
“extras” already printed, swarmed over the 
city streets. The Cabinet Council, then in 
session, continued until 2:30 P. M., when the 
German Ambassador was handed his pass- 
ports and war was declared. 

No news of naval or. military movements 
is permitted to be published at present; but 
it is supposed that as soon as the declaration 
of war was issued, if not before, the Japanese 
fleet was in readiness for necessary activity 
off Tsing-tau. Whether there is to be the 
landing of an army at once seems uncertain, 
as there are reports of a joint action of 
troops representing Russian, British, and 
french from the land side. 

Though the Germans at Tsing-tau have 
been making great preparations for a state 
of siege, it is not expected that the place can 
long hold out against an attack by Japan. 
There are said to be no more than 3,000 sol- 
diers, including a small force of cavalry, at 
Tsing-tau, with three aeroplanes and a few 
guns. In the harbor there are four small 
gunboats and an Austrian cruiser, but most 
of the guns were removed from the boats 
to arm the big North German liners that have 
been equipped for destroying British shipping. 

A peculiar aspect of the situation is that 
a large proportion of the fighting personnel 
at Tsing-tau consists of Germans who, until 
called away a few weeks ago, lived in Japan, 
where many of their families still are. The 
Japanese Government, however, has issued 
instructions that all German subjects within 
the Empire are to receive the same protection 





and courtesy as heretofore, and the newspa- 
pers are happily backing up the official advice | 
with apparent sincerity. 

There is no doubt that the war with Ger- 
many is immensely popular with all classes 
of the Japanese population; and for several 
reasons. Although there is a widespread 
feeling of gratitude among the Japanese for 
all that Germany has done for their country | 
in the way of training in law, medicine, 
science, and war, there is yet a still more 
insistent conviction that most of Japan’s 
troubles during the last few years have been | 
the outcome of German influence in Europe} 


and America. 

It was the Kaiser who started the cry of | 
the “yellow peril,” and Germans have acted 
consistently with that slogan in most of their 
relations with Japan. The Japanese blame 
the Germans for a good deal of the anti- 
Japanese movement in the United States. 
They hold Germany in even greater resent- 
ment for her attitude to Japan in East Asia. 
On Germany is laid the responsibility for 
the Russo-Japanese war, which has brought | 
so much suffering and loss to Japan. 

The Japanese say that Germany was at the 
bottom of the scheme to force Japan's evacu- 
ation of Port Arthur after the war with 
China, France and Russia playing but a 
minor part. This is proved by the memoirs 
of the late Count Hayashi, of which, it will 
be remembered, the Imperial Government 
prohibited the publication, but which some- 
how got abroad. In those documents Count 
Hayashi states frankly that when the three 
Ministers came to him with the demand to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| sary and tactless action. 


| will follow up her plans with ceaseless as- 





evacuate Port Arthur, the French and Rus- 


sian Ministers were content to make the re- 
quest that the place be handed back to China, 
but that the German Minister acted quite 
differently, speaking in an objectionable man- 
ner, threatening Japan with war, and assur- 
ing her that she could never face Russia, 
France, and Germany combined. Herein was 
an insult the Japanese have never forgotten. 

Not only so, but in addition to the expense 
and suffering of the Russo-Japanese war, 
which was the outcome of Germany's attitude 
at that time, the German mailed fist in 
Europe has compelled Japan to undergo end- 
less expense in naval and military expansion. 
Indeed, it may safely be said, as I am as- 
sured by the best Japanese authority, that 
the nation holds Germany responsible for all 
the millions wasted on naval and military ar- 
maments in Europe, America, and Japan dur- 
ing the past ten years. This is certainly the 
belief of the Japanese Peace party; and it is 
affirmed that China's extravagant expendi- 
ture is also due to German influence. 


After Germany succeeded in ousting Japan 
from Port Arthur, on the score of insuring 
the integrity of China, within three years she 
went in herself and took Tsing-tau, thus 
creating a deadly hatred of all white people 
among the Chinese and giving rise to the 
Boxer rebellion. That the Germans were the 
objectives in that uprising is seen, the Jap- 
anese say, in the fact that the first person 
they made a point of killing was Herr von 
Ketteler, the German Minister in Peking. 

While these causes go far to make the war 
with Germany an affair in which all Japanese 
will assist with all their might, the Imperial 
Government is careful to insist that it has no 
desire to take revenge for Germany's ill- 
treatment, but is prosecuting the present war 
simply and solely in accordance with the con- 
ditions of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

Japan's attempt to take Tsing-tau from 
Germany is regarded with much suspicion in 
certain quarters, a suspicion that Japan feels 





and resents keenly. A leading Japanese au- 
thority, who may be taken as speaking for | 
his Government, assures me that Japan has} 


only reason, he says, for its retention would | 
be as a naval or military base; but, while it is| 


|invaluable as such to Germany, it being her 


only base in East Asia, it has no such value 
to Japan, which has much better bases in 
Port Arthur and in Korea. Therefore, its re- 
tention by Japan would be a wholly unneces- 


It would be especially tactless at a time 
when China is cut off from loan sources in 
Europe and will have no money to pay her 
soldiers, making probable a _ revolt which 
would react unfavorably on Japan, involving 
as it would the interference of other nations 
and giving rise to fresh international com- 
plications, for which Japan has no desire. 

As Japan, in her usual prompt way, has 
already fired the first shot of the war, and 


siduity, the forts at Tsing-tau cannot hold 
out long, and the end will soon be reached. 
The bombardment of Kiao-chau was com- 
menced on August 24. But the Germans 
have strewed the whole region with mines, 
using, it is said, as many as 10,000, and naval 
approach is very difficult. The Japanese are 
dragging the waters for mines, but the opera- 
tion is regarded as extremely hazardous. 
Three squadrons are in operation, with two 
vice-admirals and two rear-admirals to each 





squadron. Dr. J. INGRAM BRYAN. 
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Emerson’s Savings Bank 


(‘This Book is my Savings Bank." 
—**Emerson’s Journals,’’* Ill, 246 





By BLISS PERRY, 
THE DISPERSED MEDITATIONS OF A MAN OF TILE 
RAREST POETIC AND PHILOSOPHIC TEMPER 


I, 

The phrase used by Emerson to describe 
his life-long persistence in keeping a diary 
is characteristically modest. His mental 
habits, like his physical endowments, neces- 
sitated thrift; a rigid economy and invest 
ment of his resources. The college note- 
books of the boy of seventeen, and the last 
jottings of the practiced rhetorician, whose 
memory for words had begun pathetically 
to lapse, are alike dominated by the impulse 
to conserve for future need. At the begin 
ning of his academic training he sets down 
in his Journal a list of poetical phrases “for 
use.” He composes paragraphs “im the man 
ner of Chateaubriand,” loving for a while, 
like Stevenson, to play the sedulous ape. He 
quotes resonant passages from Edward Ever 
ett; constructs boyish discourses on the 
Drama, on Reason, on Benevolence; eén- 
deavors to analyze himself and his associ- 
ates; but all this is chiefly the elaborate ex- 
ercise of an ambitious boy, a rhetorician by 
inheritance and training, who feels himself 
destined to sway his contemporaries through 
public speech. 


As he grows older, and enters upon and 
then terminates his brief career as a min 
ister, the character of the writing changes 
a little. There are fewer of the futile ex- 
ercises in mere composition—like a golfer’s 
preliminary swings at an imaginary ball. 
The experiences which he records are some- 


| not the least desire to retain Tsing-tau. The| times grimly real, though they are still set 


down “for use.” As the years go by, there 
is an increasing tendency to record mere 
mood—in the manner of Amiel—but there 
is also a rich deposit of local and provin- 
cial fact: racy sayings of Concord folk, 
shrewd judgments upon contemporaries, ac- 
counts of walks with Hawthorne, Ellery 
Channing, and Thoreau, and of conversa- 
tions with “Margaret” and Alcott. More 
significant still are the deliberately gar 
nered thoughts of Emerson himself, gleatied 
from saunterings in the upland pastures or 
from the wind-blown eddies upon Walden 
Pond. They are the dispersed meditations 
of a man of the rarest poetic and philosoph- 
ic temper, who was not always capable of 
complete functioning either as poet or phi- 
losopher. He knew this well enough, and 
it was one reason for the careful gathering 
of every possible material—wood heaped for 
a bonfire that might one day blaze. 

The multitudinous manuscript volumes of 
the Journals were carefully indexed as to 
topics, by Emerson’s own hand. It was a 





*Journalea of Ralph Waldo Emerson With annota 
tions. Edited by Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo 
Emerson Forbes Boston Houghton Mifiin Co Ten 
vols $1.75 net per volume 
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kind of perpetual balancing of his bank- 
Aooks. From them he drew the substance 
of his public lectures, and these became in 
turn—somewhat stripped of anecdote and 
other platform adornments—the Essays as 
Sometimes, too, the first 
rough draft of a poem—like “Each and All,” 
“The Two Rivers,” “Days”—appears in the 
Journal, although such efforts were more 
commonly inscribed in a separate verse- 
book, to await elaboration. The manuscript 
volumes occasionally contain prosaic ac- 
counts of expenses, income from lecturing, 
charitable contributions, and miscellaneous 
almanac information which have not been 
reproduced by the editors. But they have 
had nothing to conceal, and the ten stout 
volumes which now complete their labors 
are essential to a full realization of Emer- | 
son's character More completely than he 
could have imagined, his diaries have thus 
Bank. His patient thrift is jus- 


we know them. 





become his 
tified. 
II. 
The quality of the writing, from first to 
last, is one of sustained excellence. Like 
Emerson's penmanship, it varied but little | 





during his long career of authorship, and | 

| 
even when his sentences were intended fer | 
no eye but his own, he wrought them care- 


fully and felicitously. Perhaps it would be 


more accurate to say that he composed 
habitually not for the eye but for the ear. 
The oral impulse was strong in this descen- 
dant of eloquent sires, the admiring auditor | 
of Everett and Webster, the unwearied 
searcher and practitioner of the mysteries 
of the spoken word. Yet even in his college 
days, which fell in our brazen age of Ora- 
tory, there was singularly little buncombe 
in the young Emerson's style. He was cap- 
tivated by the extravagant declamation of 
some of his Southern classmates, and forty 
years afterwards used to recite specimens 
of it for the amusement of his children, but 
his own ear remained unspoiled. Like his 
master, Montaigne, he was always talking 
on paper as to the first man he met, but it 
was the talk of an observer, a quester, a 
poet—not the orotund banalities of the 
“aspellbinder.” There is no doubt a cer- 
tain oral diffuseness upon many pages of the 


Journals. Some of his spiritual experiences 
were overwritten These Solitaries and 
Keciuses, imprisoned in their temperament, 


as Emereon said of himself, will still be 
talking! But Emerson's Journal is less 
repetitious than Thoreau’s, and it never 
grows really garrulous The rhapsodical 
passages of Nature-description have that per 
fection of “tone” which Emerson thought 
ential to poetry than the presence 
more introspective 


more e 
of fine lines, and the 
pages are often marked by a startling in- 
cisiveness and spiritual passion. The great 
words of the Phi Beta Kappa Oration and of | 
the Divinity School Address vibrate In the 
Journal long before they thrilled the ear of | 
the actual hearers. In the crises of his are} 
fessional life no less than in these crucial 

the Journals prove that | 





public utterances 
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Emerson crossed his real bridges long before 
he came to the overt act of crossing. Hence 
the tranquillity with which he notes the 
acceptance of his resignation by the Second 
Church, and the “averted faces” at the Har- 
vard commencement of 1838. The actual 
event presented itself to him as a twice-told 
tale: the precedent spiritual drama is writ- 
ten in the Journals. Familiarity with Emer- 
son's published writings thus heightens 
one’s sense of the freshness and reality of his 
private diary. The editors have done wise 
ly to reprint here the first draft of many a 
well-known passage of the Essays, believing 
the unelaborated words to be no less golden, 
and perceiving that the cadences have “that 
other harmony” of unpremeditated talk. 

Selections from the multifarious topics 
touched upon by an alert and brooding mind 
during a long lifetime must of necessity be 
arbitrary. Perhaps the student of Emer- 
son is first arrested by the presence, in the 
earlier volumes of the Journals, of the word 
“sin.” That word, and the aspect of evil 
which it denotes, can scarcely be discovered 
in the Essays. But the young Emerson 
finds—or has been trained to suspect—‘a 
huge and disproportionate abundance of evil 
on earth” (I, 246). “Love has an empire 
in the world, but Fear has an empire also” 
(I, 295). In a long and fascinating passage 
of self-assessment (I, 367), he proposes to 
devote his nights and days “to the service of 
God and the War against Sin.” The call to 
the Second Church came just as he had be- 
come aware of his love for Ellen Tucker: 
“This happiness awakens in me a certain 
awe: I know my imperfections: I know my 
ill-deserts; and the beauty of God makes 
me feel my own sinfulness the more. 

Will God forgive me my sins, and aid me to 
deserve this gift of his mercy?” (II, 261). 

A new stage in Emerson's development is 
marked by his ingenious endeavor to recon- 
cile the acquired vocabulary of Transcen- 
dentalism—which proclaimed the suprem- 
acy of the “Reason” over the “Understand- 
ing”—with the traditional vocabulary of his 
forebears. “Jesus Christ was a minister of 
the pure Reason. The beatitudes of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount are all utterances of the 
mind contemning the phenomenal world. 

The Understanding can make noth- 
ing of it. "Tis all nonsense. The Reason 
affirms its absolute verity. St. Paul 
marks the distinction by the terms natural 
man and spiritual man. When Novalis says 
‘It is the instinct of the Understanding to 
counteract the Reason,’ he only translates 
into a scientific formula the sentence of St. 
Paul, ‘The carnal mind is enmity against 
God’"” (III, 237). 

When Emerson wrote that passage he had 
already abandoned the ministry, and with- 
in a year, in 1834, he was confiding to his 
diary: “If I were called upon to charge a 
young minister, I would say, ‘Beware of 
Tradition’” (III, 420), and a few pages 
later: “The Teacher that I look for 
will not occupy himself by laboriously re- 
animating a historical religion, but in bring- 
ing men to God by showing them that He 





is, not was, and speaks, not spoke” (III, 
434). Four years afterward, those words be- 
came the dynamite of the Divinity School 
Address. 


Traces of Emerson’s revolt against histor- 
ical Christianity are clear enough through- 
out the Journals. Sometimes they take the 
form of rebellion against “official goodness” 
and the restraints of the ancestral profes- 
sion. Again, it is the moral constitution of 
man which seems to the prophet to be weak- 
ened by reliance upon dogma: “Christ’s 
great Defeat is hitherto the highest fact we 
have, but we demand Victory” (VI, 
189). The final volume gives a whimsical 
and delightfully boyish turn to this life-long 
restlessness against compulsion: “The Bible 
wears black cloth. It comes with a certain 
official claim against which the mind re 
volts. The book has its own nobilities— 
might well be charming, if it was left sim- 
ply on its merits, as the others; but this 
‘you must’—‘it is your duty,’ repels. ‘Tis 
like the introduction of martial law into 
Concord. If you should dot our farms with 
picket lines, and I could not go or come 
across lots without a pass, I should resist, 
or else emigrate. If Concord were as beau- 
tiful as Paradise, it would be detestable at 
once” (X, 101). 

Yet the note of loyalty to the representa- 
tives of the old order, like Mary Moody 
Emerson and Dr. Ripley, is eloquently 
sounded upon many a page, and the virtues 
of this disappearing type are seen to be root- 
ed in their “unpainted churches, strict plat- 
forms, and sad offices.” This recalcitrant 
son of the Puritans remained a Puritan in 
every fibre of the body and of the memory; 
it was only his questing mind which went 
voyaging towards new worlds. As with 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, and Low- 
ell, accomplished antiquarians all, his pas- 
sionate attachment to the older New Eng- 
land survived every change of creed and of 
philosophy. 


III. 


This fidelity to the spirit of the soil gives 
the Journals their extraordinary interest 
as a local document. Judge Sewall’s Diary 
is equally veracious in reporting certain 
aspects of the New England temperament, 
but. Emerson's capacity for detachment, as 
well as his experiences in European and 
Western travel, give his pictures of the 
everyday life a perspective such as Sewall 
could not compass. The “cold gentleness” 
of New England women in church; “the 
iron-grey deacon and the wearisome prayer 
rich with the diction of ages”; what perfect 
phrases are these! With what delight, too, 
did this fastidious scholar record the savory 
sayings of his unlettered neighbors! There 
are relatively few entries dealing with the 
more intimate life of his own household, al- 
though the editors have preserved the poig- 
nant sentences written after the deaths of 
his brothers Edward and Charles and of 
his son Waldo. But of objective depiction 
of the villagers of Concord there is no lack, 
and the humor and tartness of the portrat- 
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ture will surprise many readers who know 
Emerson only through his poems and es- 
says. Thoreau’s Journal, it is true, gives 
us more meticulous fact about Concord; 
more exact measurements of acreage and 
weather, more fauna and flora; but even 
Thoreau does not surpass Emerson in con- 
veying the very aspect of the hour and the 
place. Thoreau himself, and Alcott and 
Ellery Channing, are sketched in many 
moods and attitudes. Alcott is by turns an 
Olympian, a “tedious archangel,” a “pail 
without bottom,” until we reach the climax 
in Emerson’s plaintive “I do not want any 
more such persons to exist.” Such is the 
Journal’s tardy revenge upon one of the not- 
able devastators of the day. 


National figures, likewise, cross from time 
to time the decorous local stage. "Edward 
Everett and Daniel Webster, Garrison, John 
Brown, and Lincoln are viewed with eyes 
only less “portrait-eating, portrait-painting” 
than Carlyle’s. During each of his three 
visits to Europe, Emerson had met on in- 
timate footing some of the most distinguish- 
ed personages of his day. He knew a man 
when he saw him, and he employed inflexi- 
ble standards of moral measurement. The 
whole story of Webster’s dominance in New 
England, and of his tragic alienation from 
his constituents after 1850, may be gathered 
from the successive descriptions of him in 
the Journals. At first we read of his “aw- 
ful charms,” for Emerson had heard him 
deliver the famous eulogy upon Adams and 
Jefferson. After the reply to Hayne, Web- 
ster becomes to Emerson a synonym of “the 
beauty and dignity of principles.” The first 
word of dispraise is in 1835, when Web- 
ster seems to be concealing his opinion of 
slavery. In 1841: “I saw Webster on the 
street; but he was changed since I saw him 
last—black as a thunder-cloud, and care- 
wae 6 fe The canker-worms have 
crawled to the topmost bough of the wild 
elm, and swing down from that.” Early in 
1843 Emerson is still capable of exact, pas- 
sionless description of the colossus; but lat- 
er in that year he notes: “Daniel Webster is 
a great man with a small ambition”—the 
verdict which Hawthorne had already ut- 
tered in “The Great Stone Face.” After the 
speech of March 7, 1850, Webster seemed to 
Emerson a mere traitor to Liberty: “Every 
drop of his blood has eyes that look down- 
ward.” As for the Fugitive Slave Law, 
enacted through Webster’s influence, Emer- 
son enters this oath in his Journal (VIII, 
236): “I will not obey it, by God.” Looking 
across the hazy water from Plymouth to 
Marshfield on the day of Webster’s death 
in 1852, he mourns the passing of the “com- 
pletest man” since Napoleon, yet this did 
not alter the terms of his terrific indictment 
of the dead statesman in his New York 
speech of 1854, 


In fact, the eighth and ninth volumes of 
the Journals, covering the critical national 
period of 1849 to 1863, reveal an Emerson 
startled out of his preoccupation with his 
own thoughts and alive to every issue of 
citizenship. He was indeed the perfect vil- 
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lager in his natural response to every claim 
of wont and neighborhood, but in the dark 
days he learned to feel nationally when oth- 
er men were still arguing in the terms of 
their own section. To read his Journals 
now, when his views have been tested by the 
event, is to perceive the clearness and sound- 
ness of his tone upon the great public ques- 
tions. His frequent lecturing trips to the 
Mississippi and beyond, journeys whose dis- 
comforts and humors were duly set down 
in his diary, helped him, no doubt, to think 
continentally. 


It is impossible here to make more than 
an allusion to one of the most delightful 
aspects of the Journals, namely, their judg- 
ments upon books and authors. They rein- 
force the impression conveyed by the Es- 
says as to the range and inconsecutiveness 
of Emerson’s reading. That he should ever 
have held himself faithfully to the task of 
reading Goethe straight through in the orig- 
inal German is an amazing proof of his re- 
spect for Carlyle’s opinion. He knew the 


“complete works” of few writers except, 


Montaigne, Shakespeare, and Plutarch. He 
preferred, as everybody has surmised and as 
the Journals now demonstrate, to saunter 
and angle in one author after another, 


and to say his own say about fragments: | 


confessing good luck with Rabelais today 
and poor luck to-morrow, as a fisherman 
does with his favorite stream. Emerson's 
judgments of literary art—as of all the arts 
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| meditation in the newly furnished house in 
Concord (IV, 335) is the Emersonian reply 
to one of the ultimate questions: “I said 
when I awoke, After some more sleepings 
and wakings I shall lie on this mattress 
sick; then, dead; and through my gay entry 
they will carry these bones. Where shall I 
be then? I lifted my head and beheld the 
spotless orange light of the morning beam- 
ing up from the dark hills into the wide 
universe.” The mysteries of the night are 
in this invocation to the Earth Spirit (VI, 
347): “Earth Spirit, living, a black river 
| like that swarthy stream which rushes 
j}through the human body is thy nature, 
| demoniacal, warm, fruitful, sad, nocturnal.” 
| Yet the day-time magic is the more char- 
acteristic of the man: “The sky is the daily 
bread of the No crowding: 
boundless, cheerful, and strong.” “The sum 
of life ought to be valuable when the frac 
tions and particles are so sweet.” Or, final 
ly, take this enchanting affirmation, written, 
apparently, after reading Balzac’s story (VI, 
| 273): “Le Peau d’Ane. You can two things 
at a time; and when you have got your pock- 
ets full of chestnuts, and say I have lost my 
| half-hour, behold you have got something 
besides, for the tops of the Silver Moun- 
tains of the White Island loomed up whilst 
you stood under the tree, and glittered for 
'an instant; therefore there is no peau de 
chagrin.” 





eyes. 


We 


of expression except oratory—were often | 


fallible enough. “The poor Pickwick stuff” 


was not for him; neither was Jane Austen | 


nor Hawthorne. Shelley “is never a poet. 
Yet he catches the odor of Alfred Tenny- 


son’s “musky verses” by 1838; and he was) 


early and always faithful to Wordsworth, 


though he shared Jeffrey’s astounding in-| 


comprehension of the finest lines in the 
“Ode to Duty.” More significant, however, 
than the oddness or the justice of any sin- 
gle verdict of this inveterate skimmer of 
books is the perfect candor and sense of 
security with which he deposi§s his opinion 
in the Bank. 


IV. 


Many readers of the Journals, no doubt, | 
will not concern themselves primarily with | 


the phases of Emerson’s development, with 
his judgments upon men and books and 
public events, or with his daguerreotypes of 
the daily life of Concord. 
rather, an escape from the daily life— 
whether it be Emerson’s or their own—into 
those regions of ecstasy of which the Poems 
and the Essays long ago gave glimpses. Such 
readers will not be disappointed. All the 
old magic is here. The day-long reverie in 
a sunny hollow of the woods at Mt. 


Auburn (III, 270), when the man of thirty- 
one, then without a profession, “heeded no 
more what minute or hour our Massachu- 
setts clocks might indicate” and “saw only 
the noble earth on which I was born,” is 
scarcely to be matched save in a few pas- 
sages of Sénancour and Amiel and in a few 
lines of Andrew Marvell. The morning 


They will seek, | 


For those who do not care for these en- 
chantments of Merlin, but who welcome 
fresh material for the valuation of an histor- 
ical and literary personage, it remains to 
be said that the Journals offer a new basis 
| for the critical assessment of our most dis- 
tinguished man of letters. The requisite 
biographical, physiological, and psychologl- 
|cal data are here. The temperamental in 
| consistencies, so often hinted at in the Es- 
says, are set down in plain figures in this 


bank account. Its analysis of the author’s 
body and mind and environment proceeds 
steadily from youth to age. Emerson makes 
open confession of the impossibility of his 


achieving a philosophical reconciliation of 


the oppositions which he perceives. The 
| Journals, like the Essays, are full of para- 
| doxes, but they furnish more keys of fact 
wherewith to unlock their parables. The 
volumes will prove to be the natural cor- 
| rective of partial and distorted views of 
| Emerson. The main outlines of his towering 
personality are, it is true, unaffected by the 
revelations of his private diary. He _ re- 
| mains the austere, benignant figure so fa- 
miliar to his countrymen: a radiant, serene 
vision against the morning or the evening 
| sky. Some of the angles are curiously sharp- 
ened, as one looks at him through the Jour- 
| nals, but the figure as a whole is softened; 
it becomes richer and more human; the 
granite and the cloud are suffused with life. 
| ‘The next generation of readers will utilize 
| the Journals for a new criticism of Emer- 
son. 


| 
| 
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ABOUT OSCAR WILDE. 


Stuart Mason is the compiler of a “Bibli- 
ography of Oscar Wilde” (London: T. Werner 
Ltd.). It would almost be correct to 
say that Mr. is the author of the 
book, for a bibliography so inclusive, so well 
illustrated with quotations, facsimiles, and 
s, has in it something of the nature of 
creative work. How accurate it is as a bibli- 
egraphy could only be determined after long 
(the book has over six hundred pages) 


Laurie, 
Mason 


picture 


‘ ir 
B.udcy 


by some ons 


who was at once an expert in 
the dreary science of bibliography and an au- 
Wilde’s writings—on what are 


sometimes sappily called “Oscariana.” 


thority on 


Mr. Robert Ross, who furnishes the intro- 
duction, refers to “this astonishing and in- 
compilation”—language not too 
strong—and says that while he cannot pre- 
tend to have read the book through, he has 
turned over the proofs for ten minutes and 
thereby learned more about Wilde's writings 
Wilde himself ever knew. 


L£enious 


than 

“To those versed in the science of bibli- 
ography,” writes Mr. Ross, “Mr. Stuart Ma- 
on's labors require no praise or commenda- 
I want to assure those, 
myself, ignorant 
of enthusiasm for fourteenth editions or of 
the @msthetic excitement over a misprint of 
that there is an enormous 
diverting reading under these 
heavy-looking headings, and that Mr. Stuart 


tion from me But 


such as who are entirely 


twenty years ago, 


amount of 


Mason's book is not nearly so dull as it 
looks.” 

This is true enough, though it was unnec- 
ersary to say that the book looks dull. Af- 
ter the reader has once proceeded beyond 
the word “bibliography” on the cover, the 
peges vary in interest. At their worst they 
usually contain something readable; at thetr 
best they are highly entertaining. The cart- 
cutures, facsimiles, letters, verses, and paro 
ate are genuine additions to the volume. 


The arrangement seems to me to be a mis 
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writers on technical subjects, and others, 
have been a little mad on the subject 
of bibliography. The word has a mouth- 
filling and learned sound, the compilation of 
a bibliography calls for a deal of meticulous 
puttering—as much in the useless as in the 
useful work—and the thing appeals im- 
mensely to the owlish. To make the bibli- 
ography of an author a pleasing and human 
beok is not original with Mr. Mason, of 
course, but he has done it well and, it is to 
be hoped, has helped to set the style. The 
“enthusiasm for fourteenth editions” and the 
record of twenty-year-old misprints are both 
here, for those who can get up “esthetic 
excitement” over them. So, also, are many 
more vital matters. 


To turn from this particular book and to 
consider the fast flowing stream of books 
about Oscar Wilde is enough to arouse a 
wonder how long it will be before the fad 
dies out. How long will it be before the ex- 
travagant homage ceases, and Wilde takes 
the place—the minor place—in literature, to 
which a few of his writings entitle him? The 
excess of condemnation, the wholesale taboo, 
not only upon the name of the man, but 
upon all his writings, even the most inno- 
cent (like “The Happy Prince”), which fol- 
lowed his imprisonment, may have been ab- 
surd, but it was no more absurd than the 
present attempt of his worshippers to exalt 
him to the skies. 

On one occasion, in his verse, Oscar Wilde 
forgot himself for a few hours, and wrote in 
apparent sincerity. That was when he com- 
posed “Ave Imperatrix”—a poem of especial 
significance to-day, with its noble opening 
stanzas: 
this stormy Northern sea, 
of these restless fields of Tide, 
England! what shall men say of thee 

Before whose feet the worlds divide? 


Set in 


(Jueen 


The earth, a brittle globe of glass, 
Lies in the hollow of thy hand, 
And through its heart of crystal pass, 
Like shadows in a twilight land, 
The spears of crimson-suited war, 
The long white-crested waves of fight, 
And all the deadly fires which are 
The torches of the lords of Night. 
Such stanzas, and the sonorous one a little 


| further on— 


tiuke It is, first, periodical publications in 
ilphabetical order; secondly, works issued 
in book form, chronologically by the first | 
editions; thirdly, biographies, studies, crit 
lecjam ete \ straight chronological ar 
rangement of all Wilde’s own writings, fol 
lowed by the books and articles about him, | 


would have been easier 
ting But 


into technical criticism 


interes here I am venturing too 


much 
a literary work, it 


In a discussion of it as 


may be noted 


book is admirable, and that it furnishes a 
model for bibliographies of authors. For the 
use of a collector, and for mere purposes of 


reference to verify 
enough 
delight 
engineering and 
(and a 


check-list Is 
wildly 


plain catalogue or 


In bibliographies of such 


ful subjects as 
municipal ownership of gas plants 
shoal of such things are printed qvery year), 
seem to be a virtue. Pro- 
kinds, librarians, 


sanitary 


would 
bookmen of all 


brevity 
fessional 


to consult and more| 


that the general idea of the| 


dates, and the like, the| 


iforts Is 


The fleet-foot Marri scout, who comes 
To tell how he hath heard afar 

The measured roll of English drums 
Beat at the gates of Kandahar— 


make one regret that a man who possessed 
uch power should have chosen to dabble 
with things like the wordy and conscious 


“Sphinx,” and still other verses of the “faint 
lilies” variety. Yet the “Sphinx” is printed 
and reprinted, Wilde’s devotees acclaim it, 
and it is, apparently, known to hundreds 
who never read “Ave Imperatrix!” 

In speaking of Oscar Wilde's poetry it is 
unfair to deny that one of his conscious ef- 
also, in certain places, grim and 
This, of course, is the “Ballad of 
Reading Gaol,” an extraordinary tour de 
force, somewhat marred by its unnecessary 
length. 


great. 
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As he composed one or two fine poems, so 
he wrote one amusing short story, “Lord 
Arthur Savile’s Crime,” and one brilliant 
play, “The Importance of Being Earnest.” 
The European furore about “Salomé” leaves 
me, unluckily perhaps, unimpressed. But 
“The Importance of Being Earnest,” with its 
repid fire of epigram and paradox, too rapid 
for any audience wholly to grasp, is a de- 
licious thing—the one nonsense play for 
grown-ups in the history of the English 
drama. It is an “Alice in Wonderland” 


amongst plays. 


There are two pieces of modern prose, curi- 
ously alike as to rhythm, and written by two 
men as dissimilar as any that ever lived. 
The first is this: 

Art finds her own perfection within, and 
not outside of, herself. She is not to be 
judged by any external standard of resem- 
blance. She is a veil, rather than a mirror. 
She has flowers that no forests know of, 
birds that no woodland possesses. She makes 
and unmakes many worlds, and can draw the 
moon from heaven with a scarlet thread. 
Hers are the “forms more real than living 
man,” and hers the great archetypes of which 
things that have existence are but unfinished 
copies. She can work miracles at her 
will, and when she calls monsters from the 
deep they come. She can bid the almond tree 
blossom in winter and send the snow upon the 
ripe cornfield. At her word the frost lays its 
silver finger on the burning mouth of June, 
and the winged lions creep out from the hol- 
lows of the Lydian hills. The dryads peer from 
the thickets as she passes by, and the brown 
fauns smile strangely at her when she comes 
near them. She has hawk-faced gods that 
worship her, and the centaurs gallop at her 
side. 


The other is this: 

The true historian will bring the past be- 

fore our eyes as if it were the present. He 
will make us see as living men the hard-faced 
archers of Agincourt, and the war-worn spear- 
men who followed Alexander down beyond the 
rim of the known world. We shall hear grate 
on the coast of Britain the keels of the Low- 
Dutch sea-thieves whose children’s children 
were to inherit unknown continents. 
Beyond the dim centuries we shall see the 
banners float above armed hosts. 
Dead poets shall sing to us of the deeds of men 
of might and the love and the beauty of wo- 
men. We shall see the dancing girls of Mem- 
phis. The scent of the flowers in the hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon will be heavy to our 
senses. We shall sit at feast with the kings 
of Nineveh when they drink from ivory and 
gold. For us the war-horns of King 
Olaf shall wail across the flood, and the harps 
sound high at festivals in forgotten halls. The 
frowning strongholds of the barons of old 
shall rise before us, and the white palace-cas- 
tles from whose windows Syrian princes once 
looked across the blue A®gean. - We 
shall see the terrible horsemen of Timur the 
Lame ride over the roofs of the world; we 
shall hear the drums beat as the armies of 
Gustavus and Frederick and Napoleon drive 
forward to victory. 


The first is from “The Decay of Lying” by 
Oscar Wilde; the second from “History as 
Literature” by Theodore Roosevelt. 

EpMUND LESTER PEARSON. 
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News for Bibliophiles 


THE LEIPZIG BOOK EXHIBITION. 


The United States is practically the only 
civilized nation still not officially represented 
at the great International Book Exhibition 
at Leipzig, which, though formally opened on 
May 6, was not really ready until quite recent- 
ly. The English Government took action rather 
late, but has erected a handsome national 
building in the Tudor style; and there may be 
interesting exhibits of the university 
presses, chief English publishers and book- 
binders, a_ strictly English collection of 
Shakespeare, many fine illustrated books, in- 
cluding a copy printed on vellum of the fa- 
mous Kelmscott Press Chaucer, and a small 
exhibit to show the historical development of 
English printing. But the English libraries 
and bibliophile societies are not represented 
at all in this building, which thus gives the 
general setting for the English part of the 
Group Bibliophily. 

By far the most interesting building in the 
whole exhibition is the large concrete Halle 
der Kultur, showing the progress of civiliza- 
tion, Eastern as well as Western, from the 
earliest crude scratchings on the walls of 
prehistoric caves to the latest productions in 
the style. The number of ad- 
mirably arranged groups and exhibits in this 
building is indeed legion, and they include 
ancient illuminated manuscripts, silhouettes, 
prints, caricatures, periodicals, etc.—much be- 
sides mere books. Here, too, is an interest- 
ing exhibit of Byron—manuscripts of “Childe 
Harold” and the “Waltz,” and many editions 
of “Childe Harold,” all lent by Mr. John 
Murray, the grandson of Byron’s publisher, 
supplemented by a large number of early edi- 
tions and translations (from my own collec- 
tion). Among these is also a copy of the 
extremely rare facsimile made for Goethe 
just before he reluctantly returned the origi- 
nal manuscript of the dedication to him of 
Byron's “Sardanapalus.” One small room of 
this building is devoted to fine specimens of 
modern books, and here America is represent- 
ed by the famous Riverside Press folio Mon- 
taigne, the Merrymount Press Ordinary and 
Canon of the Mass, and the Pierpont Morgan 
Catalogue of Paintings, three volumes, hand- 
somely bound in green morocco. This Mor- 
gan Catalogue was, however, printed in Lon- 
don at the Chiswick Press. The others, lent 
also by Mr. Morgan, are shown in the Group 
Bibliophily, where the German Emperor ex- 
hibits his copy of the Catalogue. 

The very large building of the Publishers, 
Printers, and Bookbinders contains also the 
library exhibits, which are more interesting 
than extensive. Chief among these in space 
occupied, and no doubt also in genera! in- 
terest, is the excellent collective exhibit of the 
American Library Association, got together 
by a committee, under Dr. Hill, of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, and placed in position by 
Dr. Koch, the well-known Dante scholar and 
librarian of the University of Michigan. The 
exhibit certainly gives a strikingly clear idea 
of the outward form and general organiza- 
tion and management of our chief public li- 
braries and library systems, including even 
the travelling libraries on wagons; and it 
contains also a number of library publica- 
tions, notably those of the Library of Con- 
gress; but, unfortunately, those two great 
landmarks of bibliography in America, the 


seen 


most modern 











Nation 


‘The 


famous Index-Catalogue of the Library of the 
Surgeon-General's Office, United States Army, 
and the Index Medicus, are both very con- 
spicuous by their absence. = 

Thus the only general American exhibit in 
the whole exposition is that in the Group 
Bibliophily, situated in the centre of the larg: 
building just mentioned. The group fills the 
following four rooms: 

(1.) Private library of the 
peror, including interesting exhibits of 
libraries of Kings Friedrich Wilhelm II 
IV and Queen Louise. 

(2.) Musical collection of W. Wolffheim and 
P. Hirsch, unusually especially in 
its early literature. 

(3.) Library of Frau Ida Schoeller, 
early German illustrated books, shown in ap- 
propriate old bookcases in a tasteful 
(later to be incorporated jn 
Diiren). 


German Em- 


and 


complete, 
mostly 


room 


her house in 


(4.) General exhibit in a room fitted up as 
a sort of ideal library for a private biblio- 
phile. 


(5.) A passage-way, containing mainly the 


valuable catalogues of important private col- 


| ISS4, fifty 


the | 


lections and also the publications of biblio- 
phile societies. 
The American and English books are shown | 


of course in these last two sections (4 and 5), 
in four special cases. 
It is, of course, impossible to mention each 


book in both collections, but a sufficient num- 


collection) a couple of French bindings, e¢. g., 
for Girardot de Préfond, 
plate, and one by Thompson, of Paris 
In addition to the 
volumes, lent by Mr 


with his book 


one 
Roxburghe Club (seven 
John Murray), the Ban- 
(catalogue of Scott's library at 
1838); Philobiblor 
Letters from Coleridge to FE:stlin, 
of Odd Volumes 


“How to Write a Play,” 1813) 


natyne Club 
Abbotsford, 
published 

copies); Sett 


(Parker, 


liographical Society of Lancashire ( ints 
of Caxton’s undated Comm. Lamen ( ! 
pass Beate Marie, and DeM in | y 
of the Ds p 1 of I } e re | 
less accurately!), and t) Hil iph ; 
ciety, all represent England Mr. T. J. Wise 
that insatiable bibliographical bibliophile, who 
has alone i ‘ m ‘ \ lable \“ han 
many a society, exhibit his recent I 
graphy of George Borrow And t the 
are really valuable catalogues of im 
private collections, e. g., Grenville (184 \ 

I, privately printed); Huth Bequest (fifty 
treasures selected after his death—}! h t} 
now in the British Museum); Earl of 

ford (four thick folios); C. Fairfax M iy 


(Breydenbach, early German and 1 


books, mostly illustrated), and H. Y. Th \j 
son's Illustrations from } xt | y 
English Manuscripts 

As stated above, these English | ure 
ntended to supplement, but not to repea 
| What is shown in the English National Duild 
ing. 


ber of concrete examples may serve to give | 


some idea of the whole: 
ENGLAND 
The place of honor in the chief English 
bookcase is occupied by the “Trinity Col- 


lege Apocalypse,” worthily representing the 
Roxburghe Club, the and 
of all book-clubs, ever since it was founded 
as a result of the enthusiasm aroused by the 


oldest most select 


record-price brought by the first edition of 
the Decameron at the Duke of Roxburghe 
auction in 1812. The handsome folio Apo- 


calypse is flanked on one side by the auction- 
catalogue, with a photograph of this very 
Decameron (now in the John Rylands Li- 
Manchester), and on the other by th: 
edition of Dibdin'’s inevitable 
mania,” 1809, accompanied by the 
of the 1817 sale of that ecstatic dilettante’s 
own library. Baskerville’s Catullus, 
“Castle of Otranto” (printed for Edwards of 
London), are shown next, and are followed 
by “Lady Willoughby’s Diary,” 1844, with 
which Whittingham’'s Chiswick Press reintro- 
duced Old English type. The Doves 
Faust, famous in Germany, comes next; 
then a copy of Scott's translation of Goethe's 
“Goetz von Berlichingen,” 1799, with the very 
rare original title-page “William 
Scott’—which thus explains the reference by 
William Taylor, of Norwich, that 
Scott himself inexplicable, and hence aroused 
Here perfect 
copy of the “Tales of Terror,” 
London, 1801, with all three of the blood- 
curdling colored illustrations; an undescribed 
little brochure, “History of Dr. 
(prose narrative, Leicester, without date 
of eighteenth century?); Ouvry’s private re- 
print (1867, twenty-five copies) of the earliest 
which no 


brary, 
first 
catalogue 


fodoni's 


Press 


and 


reading 
seemed to 


his ire. are also a unique (7) 


anonymous 


Faustus” 
end 


English “Eulenspiegel,” of perfect 
copy is known; Fletcher's “English Book Col- 
lectors” (on Japanese vellum). Several charac- 
teristic English bindings shown, includ- 
ing specimens by Roger Payne, Bedford, H. 


Faulkner, and Riviere; and then (from my 


are 





“Biblio- | 





AMERICA 


Similarly, the American place of h is 
given to the Grolier Club's standard corpus of 
Whistler's Etchin flanked y Ma ld 
Catalogue of Whistler Etchings and Dry 
Points (Caxton Club, Chicago), and two 
Whistler volumes printed at the Merrymount 
Press, Boston The centre of the case is 
worthily occupied by a fine copy of Benja 
min Franklin's masterpiece as printer, the 
famous “Cato Major on Old Age,” Philad 


recently acquired for $2!!) 


other 


phia, 1744 (mine 
It is ’ 
including one of the siz large-paper copies of 
beautiful edition (1795-96) of his 
Wealth,” etc., in 
is notable as 
lost 


printed at 


surrounded by Franklin books 
Renouard's 
“Way to 

French, which 


English and 
containing re- 
prints of now editions of Franklin's 
private press in 
Longfellow's “Hia 
the get-up of 
is somewhat in- 
“Historical 


(Albany, 1868), 


Bagatelles, his 
The first edition of 

watha” (1855) illustrates 
American classics, but 


Jones's 


Passy. 


many 
ferior in 
Sketch of 


this 
Tomo-Chi-Chi"” 


respect to 


which stands next. This handsome bookcase 
contains also the Grolier Club's editions of 
Milton's “Areopagitica” and Carlyle’s “Two 
Note Books,” and the translation-volume of 
its standard edition of Richard de Bury's 
“Philobiblon” (the text and commentary vol 
umes are in the Club’s main exhibit), accom 
panied by Dowden's copy of the first English 
version, 1832 (by J. B. Inglis) Two famous 
German books (from my collection) are also 
shown here: The “Nutrnberger Trichter” 
(“Poetischer Trichter,” Nurnberg, 1647-48, by 


Harsdoérfer), and the first German translation 
of Dedekind's Grobianus, 1551. 

the passageway adjoining 
Emperor's library) 


books, in- 


A large case (in 
part of the 
tains a large 
cluding a set of the famous Pierpont Morgan 
vellum!), all the chief 
Club (thirty vol- 


bibliographies), 


cone 


German 
number of interesting 
catalogues (one on 
publications of the 
umes, including the 
the best publications of the Caxton Club, and 


Grolier 
valuable 
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Philobiblon Club (Philadelphia); Odd Volumes 
(Boston—Nichols on Isaiah Thomas, 1912, 
loaned by Mr. D. B. Updike), and the sole 
of the short-lived New York “Odd 
Sticks” (reprint of Dibdin's 
1864), as well as most of the important pub- 


book 


lications of the extinct Historical Printing 
Club of Brooklyn (fifty-four numbers, loaned 
by the New York Public Library, which now 
sells the remainders!), and a set of the Bib- 
liographical Society of America and its prede- 
ce r, the Bibliographical Society of Chi- | 
cas American private collections are rep- | 
resented by a few really valuable catalogues, 
e. g., Church-Huntington Library (very rarest 
Americana and Engl. Lit., elaborately de- 
scribed by G. W. Cole), Hoe manuscripts 
(both lent by Mr. Seymour de Ricci, Paris), 
Gen. Hawkins's collection at Providence (first 
books from earliest presses, described by A. 
W. Pollard), Henry Walters (mainly Italian 


incunabula), G. A. Plimpton (early arithme- 
tic), and W. A. White, list of his Early Eng- 
elizabethan. 

closing may call atten- 
fact that almost all of the above 


lish literature, mainly 
In 


tion to the 


these notes, I 


books are of real value to scholars and bib- 
liographers, apart from their mere appear- 
ance All in all, these exhibits are probably 


as nearly adequate and satisfactory as could 
be under the circumstances. 
LEONARD L. MACKALL, 
lion. Secretary for America and England of 
the Group Bibliophily of the Leipzig Inter- 
national Book Exhibition. 


expec ted 





Jena, Germany, August 1. 
Corr 
orrespondence 
GERMAN SCHOLARS AND “TRUTH 


ABOUT GERMANY.” 


To THe Eprror or THe Nation: 

Sir: Americans leaving Germany during the 
second fortnight of August received as a fare- 
well gift a substantial pamphlet entitled 
“Truth about Germany: Facts about the 
War.” This publication seems worth bringing 
to the notice of other Americans, especially 
of American scholars, not because of its ac- 
tual contents, but because of the relation be- 
its contents and the profession and 
character of several of the persons with whose 
endoresment it was issued. The pamphlet 
was prepared by a board of editors which in- 
cluded Dr. Drechsler, director of the Amerika- 
Inatitut; Count Reventlow, Professor Dr. 
Francke, several professional authors, mem- 
bers of the Reichstag, and others; and it was 
insued with the sanction of an “honorary com- 
mittee” comprising, besides many figures of 
the highest distinction in German public life 
and in finance, such eminent scholars as Har- 
Kiihnemann, Lamprecht, von Schmol- 
ler, Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, and Wilhelm 
Wundt. The document was manifestly design- 
ed, not for historians or publicists, but for the 
enlightenment of the many Amerl- 
cans who had hitherto known little of European 
politics and diplomacy; and the impressive 
list of great savantsa attached to the pamphlet 
was evidently intended to give weight to the 
opinions expressed and to inspire confidence in 
ite statements of fact. Of what sort, then, 


tween 


nack, 


educated 


were the statements of fact, to gain credence 
for which these scholars lent their names and 
their scientific credit? 
many 


I give a few out of 
examples; italics are mine: 


. *) 
Bibliomania, | 


r * 
The Nation 
I. On the responsibility for the murder at 
Serajevo: 
This assassination is the real cause of the 





present European war. Austria-Hungary was 
able to prove to a shuddering world a few days 
}after the murder that it had been prepared 
j}and planned systematically, yea, that the Ser- 
vian Government had been responsible for the 
| plan [p. 16]. 


II. On the contents of the Austrian note to 
Servia and the nature of the Servian reply: 


Austria-Hungary addressed to the Servian 
Government a number of demands which 
aimed at nothing but the suppression of the 
|anti-Austrian propaganda. Servia was on the 
point of accepting the demand, when there 
arrived a dispatch from St. Petersburg, and 
Servia mobilized. Then Austria had to act. 
Thus arose the Austro-Servian war [p. 16]. 


| II. On the violation of the neutrality of 
| Belgium: 
| Great Britain asked that Germany should 
allow French and Belgian troops to form on 
Belgian territory for a march against our 
| frontier [p. 19]. . England and France 
were resolved not to respect the neutrality of 
| Belgium, . [They] did not give up their 
plan of attacking Germany through Belgium 
[p. 44]. 

IV. On the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment during the crisis preceding the war: 

England aims at being mistress of the Old 
World in order to occupy either an equal, or 
a menacing, position towards the New World. 
For this purpose she has eneouraced this war. 

Every American recipient of the pamphlet 
who subsequently took the trouble to examine 
the entire published evidence in the case must 
have speedily discovered the statements of 
specific historical fact in the passages cited to 
be either direct falsehoods or suggestiones 
falsi; to readers of the Nation it can hardly 
be necessary to give the proof of this. But it 
should be added that the publication in ques- 
tion is marked by a yet more singular sup- 
pressio veri; it contains no hint of what are 
perhaps the two most decisive of the “facts 
about the war.” These, since they seem to 
have heen less emphasized in America than 
they deserve to be, should perhaps be indi- 
cated specifically. 


It is a fact undisclosed in the pamphlet that 
on July 30, and again in a modified form on 
July 31, the Russian Government communi- 
cated to the German Government an under- 
taking to “stop all military preparations” (or 
“to maintain a waiting attitude”) if Austria 
would consent to “stay the march of her troops 
on Servian territory and, recognizing that the 
Austro-Servian conflict has assumed the char- 
acter of a question of general European in- 
terest, to admit that the Great Powers may 
examine the satisfaction which Servia can ac- 
cord to the Austro-Hungarian Government 
without injury to her rights as a sovereign 
state and to her independence.” 

It is a fact equally undisclosed in this re- 
pository of information about the causes of 
the war, that on the morning of July 31 Sir 
Edward Grey declared to the German Ambas- 
sador in London that “if Germany could get 
any reasonable proposal put forward which 
made it clear that Germany and Austria were 
striving to preserve European peace, and that 
Russia and France would be unreasonable if 
they rejected it,” he would “support it at St. 
Petersburg and Paris, and go the length of 
saying that if Russia and France would not 
accept it his Majesty's Government would 
have nothing more to do with the conse- 
quences.” The most illuminating “truth about 
Germany” is that, on the same day, with these 





two pledges before it, the Government at Ber- 
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lin sent to Russia and to France ultimata 
which were certain, and therefore were mani- 
festly designed, to render war within twenty- 
four hours inevitable. 


Thus is contemporary history written in 
Germany for Americans, under the patronage 
of eminent German historians, economists, 
philosophers, and philologists. Put forth by 
irresponsible journalists, or even by a Gov- 
ernment press bureau, such a publication 
would not be surprising. Put forth in the 
name of a committee including several of the 
greatest scholars in Germany, it is an aston- 
ishing and, because astonishing, a singularly 
revealing document. Even in men of science 
there is, perhaps, something pardonable in a 
perversion of judgment by patriotic senti- 
ment. But it is not pardonable in men profes- 
sionally dedicated to the ascertainment and 
promulgation of truth that they should lend 
the authority of their names and their pro- 
fessional standing to an attempt to give cur- 
rency to untrue accounts of matters of fact, 
in relation to an issue about which all man- 
kind is deeply concerned. We have learned 
much from German scholars about historical 
“objectivity” and the niceties of historical 
criticism; what we receive, when we look 
for an application of these principles to con- 
temporary events, is a clumsy compilation of 
fictions, irrelevancies, and vulgar appeals to 
what are apparently conceived to be Ameri- 
can prejudices. 

This is not the place for an examination 
into the conditions in the intellectual life and 
academic organization of Germany which have 
made possible this scandalous episode in the 
history of the scholar’s profession; but the 
incident has in it too much of instruction 
and warning for Americans of the same pro- 
fession, to be allowed to pass without notice. 
In connection with other circumstances it 
seems, for one thing, to show that the profes- 
sional class, in the country where it has 
played the greatest part, has signally failed, 
at the most critical moment in German his- 
tory, to perform its proper function—the func- 
tion of detached criticism, of cool considera- 
tion, of insisting that facts, and all the rele- 
vant facts, be known and faced. It appears 
to be shouting with the rest for a wholly 
avoidable war of which, in nearly all non-Ger- 
man eyes, the moral indefensibility seems ex- 
ceeded only by its fatal unwisdom from a 
purely national point of view. 

ArtHur O. LOVEJOY. 
[Professor of Philosophy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity.] 

London, Septentber 9. 





THE POLISH QUESTION OF TO-DAY. 


To Tue Epiror oF THe NATION: 


Sir: Will you permit me, as a Pole, to lay 
before the impartial judgment of the Ameri- 
can public the situation of my fellow-country- 
men in the light of the Czar’s recent ukase 
promising the Poles, in case they shall be 
loyal, religious freedom and the free use of 
their own language? In writing these lines, I 
do not attempt to express my own opinion 
on the issue, nor will I attempt to write 
Polish history. I should like, however, to lay 
before your readers facts known not only to 
every intelligent Pole, but to anybody who has 
ever been in Poland and has seen actual con- 
ditions in that unfortunate country. 

The crookedness and perverseness of a few 
Russian scoundrels, who are guiding a weak- 
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minded ruler, have subjected Europe to the 
rage and fury and desolation of war and de- 
prived millions of women and children of their 
supporters. Archbishop Rozdestvenski, for- 
merly a member of the second Duma and 
leader of the Russian Black-Hundreds, at 
present head of the Russian Orthodox 
Churches in the United States, predicted, 
a year ago, in his official paper, the Russian 
Orthodox American Messenger, that in a 
short time the Russian flag would be hoisted 
upon the Austrian Carpathian mountains and 
that Austria would meet the same fate that 
Turkey met after the Balkan war. Now, a 
year after these predictions, Russia has started 
war, and in Poland, and there is being enacted 
a drama unique in the history of nations. 

To-day 700,000 young Poles are murdering 
one another, fighting for the cause of Russian 
grafters, or, rather, because the unspeakable 
Russian wants it. In 1793 a harlot woman, 
by the name of Catherine, after murder- 
ing her husband, caused the destruction 
and subjection of Poland as an indepen- 
dent nation. Since that time Poles have risen 
three times against Russian barbarism, but 
Polish mutinies, riots, and revolutionary out- 
breaks have always been suppressed in blood 
and fire by hordes of Russian barbarians, just 
emerging from a condition of semi-savagery. 

Can anybody in this country, which is the 
bulwark of freedom and the refuge of op- 
pressed peoples, understand how Poles, who 
love liberty better than life—Poles who had a 
republican form of government in the eigh- 
teenth century, who built universities in the 
fifteenth century, whose union with Lithuania 
and Ruthenia, in 1569, was the first voluntary 
confederation of independent states in Eu- 
rope, and whose sons, Kosciuszko and Pulaski, 
fought at the side of George Washington for 
American independence—have been for more 
than a century the prey of a bloodthirsty foe? 

Under Russian government we Poles are de- 
prived of our physical freedom, of our freedom 
of conscience, of our freedom to move from 
one place to another. Many tens of thousands 
of Poles have been and are now working in 
chains in Siberian mines under the most re- 
volting and inhuman conditions, digging gold 
for a crooked Russian Government, and their 
only crime was that they belonged to some 
educational alliance or other organization not 
permitted by Russian satraps. The Russian 
Government keeps us Poles in constant pov- 
erty,and hundreds of thousands of Polish girls 
from the age of twelve years have been equip- 
ped by the Russian police with yellow tickets 
and sent on the streets as licensed prostitutes, 
while our boys have no chance to get educa- 
tion, either in public schools or privately, and 
any attempts to educate children in private 
houses are punished with long terms of im- 
prisonment. 

To enumerate all the crimes Russian of- 
ficialdom has committed against Poles is im- 
possible. To those, however, who would like to 
read about Russian cruelties, prosecution, and 
oppression, I commend the book (“Memories”) 
of the Russian Prince Kropotkin. At the time 
of the war between Russia and Japan, while 
the Poles were gone to fight Russia’s battles, 
their country was almost prostrated by the 
stoppage of productive labor and trade, and 
thousands of Poles literally starved to death. 
The year 1863 was the most terrible year for 
the Poles. More than 100,000 of them, the best 
of the nation, perished on the scaffold or were 
sent to Siberia, all their possessions were con- 
fiscated, women and children were put to 





The Nation 


death by starvation or were forced to lead a 


life of shame. Can all these crimes, commit- 


ted against them, be obliterated in the minds/| 


of Poles? 

Now, can anybody assert that the three and 
one-half millions of Poles in the German Em- 
pire shared the same lot as their 12,000,000 
brothers under the Russian Government? 
Have not Poles in Germany been just as suc- 
cessful in trade and industry and agriculture 
as the Germans themselves? All the trouble 
that Poles in Prussia ever had, has been 
brought upon them by agent-provocateurs, 
sent from Warsaw. I wish only to recall the 
criminal agitation conducted in Posen by the 
Russian agents for many years—agents who 
finally landed in jail, but succeeded in trou- 
bling the minds of peaceful citizens. Of course 
it was a tremendous mistake, even a crime, 
for the Prussian Government to force through 
the so-called Polish Expropriation law. But 
this law has not been put into effect, and will 
never be. 


As to the conditions of the Poles in Austria, 
there is no necessity to prove that the Poles 
are the real and exclusive masters of this 
part of Poland, which is inhabited by Poles. 
The entire Government of Galicia is in the 
hands of Poles, beginning from the Governor 
and ending at the lowest office messengers. 
More than twenty Poles have been in the last 
ten years members of the Austrian Cabinets 
I will only quote the names of Count Badeni, 
Prime Minister; Count Goluchowski, for many 
years Minister of Foreign Affairs; Zalewski, 
Minister of Finance; Bilinski, Minister of 
Finance of the Dual Empire; Count Dziedus- 
zycki, Professor Glombinski, Professor Dr 
Rittner, Korytowski, Morawski, Abrahomo- 
wicz, Jedziejowicz, etc., all members of the 
Austrian Government, and there have been 
many hundreds of Poles holding high govern- 
mental positions in Vienna. What liberty 
Poles enjoy in Austria is evidenced by the 
fact that Galician Poles have succeeded in the 
last few years in building up cadres of a small 
Polish national army. 

There are now in Galicia four different or- 
ganizations of Polish sharp-shooters, recog- 
nized by the Austrian Government as legal 
military organizations, and these organizations 
embrace all able-bodied Poles in Galicia who 
are not serving in the Austrian regular army. 


As to the attitude of the Poles in Russia, I 
may be permitted to quote a proclamation, is- 
sued in March, 1909, by the Central Commit- 
tee of Polish Labor Organizations, in Warsaw: 

For the first time in a century the common 
interest of the Powers, which have dismem- 
bered Poland, will dissolve. At this time we 
shall not permit the fate and future of our 
country to be decided without a voice. We 
don’t want to be serfs and we shall be able 
to safeguard our interests, the interests of the 
Polish people, during the approaching events. 
The Russian Government did not succeed in 
breaking down our rebellious spirit, in killing 
our desire for liberty, and in forcing us to re- 
nounce all hope of a better future. The Rus- 
sians have in us unconciliable enemies, pre- 
pared to fight to the last drop of blood. 

We are preparing for this fight now. 


The Polish monthly paper, Przedswit, recom- 
mended the publications dealing with military 
instructions, and the labor journal, Robotnik, 
published in Warsaw, printed particular ad- 
viees to its readers how to collect exact in- 
formation about the situation of the Rus- 
sian army forces, and instructed Polish labor- 
ers as to what they should do while being put 
into the Russian army, etc. 

All these proclamations and articles have 
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been accepted by the Polish nation, and even 
those Poles who have been looking for an 
understanding with Russia had no answer to 
| give to the proclamations of the Polish people. 
More than one Austrian, Ger- 
man, and Russian writer has in the last years 
declared openly that an independent Poland 
could not in any way menace Austrian, Ger- 
man, and Russian national interests and aims. 
The Russian Prince, Uchtomski, and Professor 
Sobolwski and others have sympathized with 


prominent 


the struggle of the Poles for national exis- 
tence, 
To-day the German and Austrian armies 
have joined to erect an independent Poland 
ALEXANDER SZARSKI 





| New York, September 15 


A REPLY TO VERNON LEE. 
To THE Epiror or THE NatTION: 

Sir: Vernon Lee's letter, in your last issue, 
is particularly grateful to those of us who 
have long seen in the sensitive critic an ac- 
complished publicist as well. It is also a sat 
isfaction to see the hectic Mr. H. G. Wells 
properly brought to book. With his sugges- 
tion that, while maintaining an official neu- 
trality, we should aid the Allies by starving 
Germany out, there will be no sympathy here 
It is not our American way. 

Yet it is well that thinkers of Vernon Lee's 
type should understand the nature of our 
neutrality. Our judgment as a nation ap- 
proves neutrality, but we maintain it despite 
our hearts, which are with the Allies. In 
about the only good poetry evoked by the war 
Percy MacKaye writes— 

How shall we keep an armed neutrality 

With our own souls? Our souls belie our lips 

That seek to hold our passions in eclipse 

And hide the wound of our sharp sympathy 
That is the attitude of nine Americans out of 
ten. In deed we will be loyal to the neutral- 
“ity that judgment dictates, but our sympa- 
thies are our own. The sentiment is deeply 
rooted as an instinct among our people gen- 
erally, and is held as keenly by our inteliec- 
tuels, for the following sufficient reasons: 

We believe Germany could have prevented 
the world war, and should have so done. We 
believe that she not merely let things drift, 
but actually precipitated war by issuing ulti- 
matums to Russia and France at the moment 
when the Servian trouble was in hopeful pro- 
cess of diplomatic adjustment. We note that 
Germany, departing from her honorable pre- 
cedent of 1870, began war by breaking faith 
with Belgium, and since has prosecuted hos- 
tilities with a ruthless barbarism repugnant 
to civilization. 

These are entirely disinterested reasons for 
America’s desiring the defeat of Germany. 
They are powerfully reinforced by a motive 
of policy. It is the sober conviction of most 
of us that for the United States to live peace- 
ably in the same world with a dominant Ger- 
many would be impossible. 

So much should be said lest our European 
friends confuse the official utterances which 
our judgment approves with our intimate 
feelings as men and women 

Of Mr. Wells's eulogy of Russia as a great 
liberal force, Vernon Lee makes good sport, 
and legitimately. Yet it seems to me almost 
as unwise to raise issues of absolute national 
value, always an abstract appraisal, at the 
moment of a death-and-life alignment. It is 
enough for me that at this moment Russia 
is the indispensable bulwark of Western civ- 
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ijlization. What she may do in the future I do 
not know I do know that but for her 
France would be prostrate, England imperil- 
annex to Here is 
enduring gratitude tw 
not be a Slavic 
I do 
world 
urgent which 
One peril at a time is a 


led, Belgium an Prussia. 
enough for 
There 


some 


ground 


Russia may or may 


peril at future time—personally 


iticipate it—but meanwhile the 


face a very Prussian peril 

dealt with 

very good rule 
When 


tarism a SO 


Vernon Lee describes Prussian mili- 
invented myth- 
abuses the wit that has 
Indeed, her own freely ex- 
might 


accep- 


much cleverly 
Olozxy, she surely 
her famous 
that 
t Prussia is a 
that lies behind the al- 
Americans who have lived 
that 


ict of portentous order lor 


made 
net ed 
Kain a imain 


tance of the 


hope southern Germany 
virtual 
reality 
ed myth Few 
Prussian militarism is 


more than 


in l’russia doubt 


preparing the rigid, 
that 
and en- 


tw eenturies has been 
efficient 
thinking 
in military 
that Prussian 
sophistical form of 


irrorant, one temper 
brook no 


imaine the 


sidedly 
difference of 
world terms. 
If Vernon Lee still 
merely a 
end from the seclusion of 


solely 
suspects 
mitttarism Is 
word let her des« 
Shooters Hill and interview the refugees from 
Aershot and La 

russianism is the cause of the war, and 


vain 


inhumanities Ac- 
penalty. 


the ause of its worst 


ly, Prussia must pay the 


ild the war stop short of her abasement, 
been in vain 
to aid Germany. The lib- 
kindly Brunswickers, 
Hanoverians, Silesians, Wurttem- 
bergers, Bavarians, who are falling by thou- 
victims not of the Allies’ arms, but 
indeed well 


t! whole sacrifice will have 
Po cru 


eral intelligent, and 


h Prussia i 
Saxons, 


and are 
ascendency. It is 
hold clearly in mind the 
distinction Deutschland, which is 
likely to be regenerated through defeat, and 
the maleficent kingdom which has made Eu- 
and is itself marked for 


l’russian 
should 
between 


that we 


rope a shambles, 
extinction 

In this matter I am sure that I speak for 
thousands of Americans who know their Eu- 
know their history. Such is our 
neutrality—confessedly a somewhat grim va- 
riety On the main that we will not 
starve Germany out while pretending friend- 
ship, I am heartily with Vernon Lee. If the 
came to make an issue with Germany, 
be the locking of 
our re- 


rope and 


issue 


time 
the first move would not 
our granaries, but the opening of 
offices 


FraNK Jewert MATHER, Jr. 
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i's eton, New Jersey, September 24 


THE GIFT OF PROPHECY, 


‘To tur Eprton or Tne Nation: 

Sin: The gift of prophecy is often ascribed 
prent 
than to ti 
Dichter,” as he ia atill 
fiermany, undoubtedly had in view the pres- 
when he wrote the following lines 


men, and to none with more pro- 


vethe tiefsinniger 


called in 


priety “t'nser 


admiringly 


ent Kalser 


in his immortal drama of “Faust”: 


Weh! Weh die achiine Welt! 
lu heat ale seretirt mit michtiger Fauet 
Fin Halbgott hat sie geachliagen 


One notices that the prudent poet wrote 
“with mighty fist.” not “with matled fist,” for 
fear of prosecution for lése majesté. It is 


remarkable that this striking prophecy has 


escaped the New York Staats-Zeitung. 
AN OLD Lerpzia STUDENT. 
New York, September 19. 
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A TENACIOUS CREED. 

Buddhist China. By Reginald Fleming John- 
ston. New York: E. P. Dutton. Illustrated. 
$5 net. 

A reader familiar with the literature on 
China published since the Opium War no- 
endeavor within recent years to 
interpret the spiritual side of Chinese life 
with tolerance for all forms of religious ex- 
pression. The contrast to the attitude as- 
sumed by writers fifty years ago is signifi- 
The old view that morality and good 
citizenship were impossible unless allied 
with the definite formulas of Christianity 
has been so far abandoned as at least to con- 
cede to the China of the past a considerable 
culture and happiness attained without any 
knowledge of the creeds of Christendom. Mr. 
Johnston, a student of Buddhism, who rec- 
ognizes its present as well as its past hold 
upon the people of China, goes further than 
this. He is desirous of convincing his coun- 
trymen that “even if Buddhism collapses as 
a religious system, it may still continue to 
wield an immense though perhaps impalpa- 
ble influence over Chinese thought. Indeed, 
it may actually regain some of the influence 
which it has been gradually losing over cul- 
tivated minds when it shakes itself free 
from the worthless superstitions with which 
the need of satisfying the crude religious in- 
stincts of an ignorant populace has forced 
it into more or less grudging alliance.” Not 
only has Buddhism in the past been the chief 
inspiration of artistic and imaginative ef- 
forts in China, it has been a source of com- 
fort to its adherents and a safeguard to the 
state; nor is it advisable to assume that, 
“even as a religion in the ordinary sense of 
the word, Buddhism has run its course.” 

All this differs toto cavalo from what we 
used to read in books written a generation 
ago. Whatever may be thought by adher- 
ents of the old missionary policy of unyield- 
ing opposition to everything “heathen,” this 
change in the posture of Christian writers 
has the advantage of introducing our half 
of the civilized world to less prejudiced 
views of the condition of a country which, 
despite the attacks of other faiths, has held 
consistently to Buddhism as the religion of 
its common people. Like Christianity in the 
West, Buddhism was adapted as well as 
adopted by a race foreign to the land of its 
origin, and though its followers all regard 
the canon as their ultimate authority, its in- 
terpretations have accorded more and more 
as time elapsed with the spirit and temper 
of the Chinese mind. It is often said, in- 
deed, that the complexities of Mahayana 
Buddhism have carried the Chinese so far 
from the teachings of Sakyamuni as to have 
resulted in a new creed. The same charge 
is brought against Christianity to-day; it 
is actually true of neither. Buddha, Iike 
Confucius, was discreetly silent upon many 
questions because he thought that their 
solution had no necessary relation to the 


tices an 


cant. 
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great problems of life and a hereafter. The 
accepted doctrines of Buddhism that stag- 
ger the Western mind are those denying the 
existence of a personal deity, the soul, and a 
continuing individuality after death; but 
the author finds that even here the disagree- 
ment is mainly one of metaphysics, the 
Buddhist view of the ego being not unlike 
that of a good many thinkers in Europe; for, 
he adds, “there is a close association be- 
tween the Buddhist idea of a personality 
liberated from the phenomenal ego and the 
belief of Western mystics and others in a 
transcendental self freed from the limita- 
tions of temporal individuality.” 

Here, then, are two points suggesting pos- 
sibilities of an interaction between the two 
great creeds, at which the stern propagan- 
dists of Christianity in the East would have 
recoiled half a century ago; what may re- 
sult from them time alone will show. The 
first of these is the development in terms of 
Chinese thought of some of those metaphysi- 
cal questions which Buddha left unanswer- 
ed. If Buddha discouraged their discus- 
sion they have not been disregarded by 
Mahayana Buddology, for not only has 
Amitabha become God, but Buddha is mys- 
tically associated with him “through being 
his earthly embodiment, or rather reflex.” 
Personal merit, the only and _ sufficient 
means taught by Buddha for securing salva- 
tion, is now subordinated to the necessity of 
faith, for “the Chinese commentators do not 
hesitate to assert that no amount of virtue 
will insure a rebirth in the Western Para- 
dise if unaccompanied by invocations of the 
name of Amitabha.” A personal deity, a 
saviour, heaven and hell and justification by 
faith have been accepted by the adherents 
of a religion which began by denying them 
all. As to the second point: while Buddha 
himself began by rejecting all soul theories, 
because the inexorable law of retribution 
was incompatible with the idea of an indi- 
vidual soul, out of the fine distinction drawn 
between the impermanent ego and the tran- 
scendental self has arisen a belief in the 
continuing identity of a man’s soul that is 
confidently maintained by the vast major- 
ity of Buddhists in northern Asia. A creed 
that has wandered so far from the precepts 
of its founder is capable of wandering fur- 
ther, even to absorbing the fundamentals 
of Christianity, while yet calling itself 
Buddhism. 

But whatever may become of Buddhism 
in the future it has been in the past a su- 
preme influence in Chinese standards of life 
as well as in literature and art. Mr. John- 
ston, whose studies during a long residence 
in China entitle him to consideration as an 
authority, esteems it a force too deeply seat- 
ed ever to be wholly eradicated, and he does 
not seem to wish it to be otherwise: 

Those of China's foreign friends who long 
to see not only the political regeneration of 
this great country, but also a brilliant revi- 
val of creative activity in arts and letters, 
ean hardly fail to take a keen and sympa- 
thetic interest in the fortunes of that Won- 
derful creed, or system of creeds, which for 
at least fifteen centuries has exerted so pow- 
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erful an influence—artistic and philosophic | bodiment of divine mercy to erring mortals | culating beauty that she has a real passion 


no less than religious and ethical—over the 
heart and mind of China. 


These are the reflections of a man who 
approaches his subject in no controversial 
spirit, but who recognizes an elemental 
character in Buddhism—jejune though it 
nay be in its modern estate—deeply ingrain- 
ed in the soul of a people. As we began by 
saying, the author’s point of view is the 
most significant though by no means the 
only remarkable feature of his book. More 
than half of it is devoted to a description of 
Chiu-hua and Pu-to, two of the holy places 
of the cult in China. They are each sacred 
to a Bodhisat associated with the idea of 
Amida’s mercy, but here, as in other relig- 
ions, dedication to a particular saint does 





not preclude the worship of all the deities 
in the pantheon at his temple. Of Ti-tsang, | 
the Sanskrit Kshitigarbha, patron divinity 
of the former place, it is related that he has 
vowed to devote wxons of time to rescue hu- 
manity from punishment and bring all liv- 
ing beings safe to the heaven of Buddha- 
hood. He is the Japanese Jizo, only less 
famous in northern Buddhism than Kuan- 
yin, patron of Pu-to Island, whose female 
form, though only a matter, apparently, of 
a few centuries, has made the name fa- 
miliar over the world as the Chinese Goddess 
of Mercy. Both these sacred spots have 
been completely devastated in quite recent 
times, revealing to the visitor that sad 
paucity of ancient monuments so character- 
istic of storm-ridden China despite her great 
antiquity, but their sanctity remains. There 
is much to reward the student of Buddhism 
in the numerous monasteries clustered 
about these two sites, and Mr. Johnston’s ac- 
count of them furnishes abundant material 
for an understanding not only of local ob- 





servances, but of the broader subject of com- 
parative religion. 

The wanderings or transfer of a deity | 
from one race group to another are suffi- | 
ciently familiar to students of religion | 
everywhere, but few divinities appear to/| 
have travelled so far afield as the popular 
Kuan-yin. There is reason to suppose 
(though Mr. Johnston does not make much 
of the evidence) that the original “Looking: | 
down God” was transferred from the moun- | 
tain region of southern Arabia, the primi- | 
tive Semitic deity of Mopla sailors which | 
they brought first to Ceylon and later to the | 
Far East. From Ceylon his worship passed 
into India and was merged in Indian Bud-| 
dhism under the title of Avalokitesvara, the | 
“Lord who looks down” in mercy upon | 
mankind, one of a triad ruling the West: | 


and as bestower of children to the barren, 
she has assumed the first place in the affec- 


tions of the people of China and Japan. As | 
images by) 
Buddhists, the author declines to believe | 


to the worship accorded to 


that the Chinese are any more idolatrous 
than the mass of Roman Catholics: 

It is only the most ignorant of Buddhists, 
as it is only the most ignorant of Christians, 
who regard the images before which they 
kneel in prayer or adoration as the real and 
ultimate objects of their pious devotion. To 
the enlightened Buddhist, as to the enlight- 
ened Catholic, the image or sacred picture 
is merely a symbol of divinity. 

Education, then, and a return to the high 
standards of Buddhism in its prime would 
seem to be Mr. Johnston's cure for a de- 
moralized China—not the propagation of the 
creed which goes forth to destroy. It may 


be so, but Buddhism has fallen so far from | 


its former high estate that upon the evi- 
dence of those who know the country best, 
as Christians and for its own good, 

Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart's Desire? 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Perch of the Devil. By Gertrude Atherton. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


“Perch of the Devil” was the original and | 


colorful name of Butte, Montana. Its adop 
tion by a son of Butte as the name of the 
mine where much of the action of this story 
takes place gives the title double 
The leading young man, Gregory Compton, 
is the tall, lean, dark, silent, indomitable 
gentleman whom, like some other 
one meets somewhat more frequently in fic 
tion than in truth. 
married Ida, an 


heroes, 


For her beauty, he has 
ultra-American maiden, 


| with a mouth full of chewing gum and dou 


ble negatives, and an 
mind, but a great soul. 
sion into a person of elegant speech and 
manners does not violate the canons of ro- 


inherently vulgar 
Her sudden conver 


mance. Ida presently moves into the best 
circles abroad, and becomes an object of 
pursuit by persons of rank. Meantime, Greg- 
ory has become involved with a lady to the 
manner born, his wife’s most 
friend, and wife of his most intimate friend. 

Mrs. Atherton keeps insisting upon the 
fact that Ora is a lady, and, accepting Mrs. 
Atherton’s ruling that to be a lady does not 


imply anything as to mind or morals, we} 
may as well admit her ladyship as deny it. | 
Otherwise she is a selfish neurasthenic who} 


does her best to play the devil with the lives 


fitness. | 


intimate | 


jfor her husband, and that in some mys- 

|} terious and changeless way they have come 

to belong to each other. 

The House. A Novel. By Henry Bordeaux. 
Transiated by Louise Seymour Houghton. 
New York: Duffield & Co. 
This account of the simple, 

high-idealed life of the provinces is precise- 

ly what it purports to be: history of a family 

There are few vicissitudes and 

expend- 


laborious, 


and a home. 
fewer incidents; the author’s art i 
ed upon portraiture of the father, a con 
scientious physician; the mother, and the 


six brothers and sisters of the narrator. The 


result is a certain lack of color, especially as 
the point of view is personal and subjective 
|The reader will be confirmed in a conjecture 
ithat Mr. Bordeaux lacks ability to construe 
la plot by the similarity of the central ac 


‘ 


| tion to that of Ibsen’s “An Enemy of the 
| People”—the physician condemning the wa 
|ter mains of a neighboring resort, and suf 
| fe ring the public displeasure in consequence. 
But this is only a ripple in the slow full 
stream of the story. Its deliberateness, its 
realism in the best sense of the word, an- 
| tagonistic to passion and extravagance, its 
| attempt to depict in its sober strength the 
peasant and bourgeois earnestness, give it at 
first glance the effect of a mere exposition 
of French country life. But it is surcharged 
| with a poetry that rounds it with narrative 
leffect. When the home ends with the death 
of the father and the passage into various 
avenues of the children, we feel—though the 
that the book has lost 





| 
teller is but eighteen 
its protagonist. 


The Charmed Life of Miss Austin. By Sam 

uel Merwin. New York: The Century Co 
Edith Austin is by no means an uncom- 
mon type in fiction. 


girl, with a better capacity for getting in 


A more adventuresome 
and out of serious troubles, could not well 
be imagined. American girls are proverbial 
ly dissatisfied under restraint, and Edith Is 
no exception to the rule. Travelling in the 
| Far East with her uncle and aunt, she con 
| trives to elude them—their chaperonage be- 
ing anything but strict—and, of course, gets 
into all sorts of trouble, generally serious, 
which puts her “charmed life” to the se- 
verest tests. Beginning with a visit to the 
Chinese district of Shanghai at night, unat- 
is rescued by a young 


tended, whence she 
Frenchman, but not until she has been fore- 
ed to act as second in a prize fight between 
him and a drunken sailor, champion of the 


| fleet, for her possession, she passes through 


ern Paradise and acting as saviours of the | of Gregory and Ida, and almost succeeds. In- | adventure after adventure, in which she falls 


world. There seem to have been two cults| volved with this story of the familiar tri-|in love many 


times, upsets well-planned 


| 


associated with his Bodhisat, one coming to| angle are the fortunes of Gregory’s mine,| coups, and confounds dishonest politicians, 
China through Tibet and the other probably | and his successful defence of it against the! pirates, thieves, and rascally merchants. She 


brought by sea, whereby comes its associa- | 
tion with ships and the ocean and Kean | 
yin’s sanctuary on the island of Pu-to. 
womanhood of Kuan-yin may date from the | 
seventh century, but it does not appear to) 


have been universally recognized before the | most interesting and genuine motive in the| as easily as she fell in 


open or subtle tactics of Amalgamated Cop- 
per. Gregory becomes immensely rich, and, 


Ora, finds unexpected happiness with the 
now refined but not denatured Ida. The 


| leads her relatives a hard chase in their ef 
| forts to extricate her from her difficulties, 


The | finally escaping the evils of the perfect lady,| but they always arrive too late, for the in 


| evitable young man has turned up. After 
each rescue, however, she falls out of love 
One is inclined to 


Sung period, from which time, as the em-! story is the discovery by that cold and cal-| sympathize with her uncle’s deep and fer 
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vent “Thank God” when he receives word 
that she is married to her latest rescuer. 


Bird-Store Man: An Old-Fashioned 
Story. By Norman Duncan. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Norman Duncan has left Labrador and the 
big woods for the nonce, to give us a quaint 
little idyl of city life. To the sub-title we 
may be allowed to take exception. Thomas 
Twitter, the Bird-Store Man, is frankly 
Dickensian, with his chorus of canaries— 
reminiscent of the way in which Nature is 
s0 often made to act as chorus to the great 
Victorian’s characters in their moments of 
or exaltation. But the Bird-Store 
Man, the Little Girl, and the dog Alexander 
form a triangle as novel as it is refreshing. 
And while the Bird-Store Man and the Lit- 
tle Girl have figured in fiction before under 
s, there is nothing old-fashioned about 
Alexander, who, having come to the rescue 
of his family in its extremity, finally “loses 
his job” in the most approved modern style. 
Tom Twitter's Academy for the Higher Edu- 
of Canines claims a place among the 
institutions of higher learning, if only for 
the culmination of its curriculum in the “col- 
lege yell” on “graduation day.” The story 
is slightly sketched, but the minor charac- 
ters do their little parts on time, and, hav- 
ing them, vanish as they should. An 
altogether delightful hour’s reading, and not 


The 


stress 


allase 


cation 


done 
without suggestions of the more serious sort 


which he who runs may read. 


A BENEFICENT LOBBYIST. 


The Life-We 
Morgan. 
$2 net. 


rh of 


Edward A. Moseley. By 
New York: The Macmil- 


James 


lan Co 


This is the record of an ordinary 
man who did extraordinary things. In his 
birth, education, native wit, and contact with 
life he resembled hundreds of thousands of 
other But a happy conjunction 
of circumstances and a zealous spirit ena- 
bled him to put a mark on our economic pol- 
icles that will never be effaced. Persever- 
ance did for him what far more brilliant 
quatities have failed to do for others. 
the first secretary of the In- 
Commission. At the 
start there were five Commissioners, and an 
effort was made to obtain one of the appoint- 
ments for him. Geographical conditions pre 
cluded this, but President Cleveland believed 
that the seecretaryship would be an impor- 
tant post, and asked Moseley to accept it 

The Commission has undergone a great 
change,in the last twenty-seven years, but 
its assured position of today ts In no small 
measure the result of the efforts of its orig 
inal members. No path of duty had been 
blazed for it in 1887. The law creating it 
was an experiment in a new fleld of Federal 
activity, and it was yet to be tested by ex- 
perience and interpreted by the courts. Its 
methods of procedure remained to be de 
vised. The Commissioners were strangers 
to one another. Their executive officer, the 
ecretary, was unknown to them; they had 


work 


Americans. 


Moseley was 


terstate Commerce 
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taken him on President Clevetand’s faith; 
and it is admitted that he had no special ex- 
perience and no natural aptitude. In such 
circumstances, licking the Commission into 
shape was a difficult task. Yet it was per- 
formed in a way that enables us to trace the 
intellectual parentage of the present body 
back to the original appointees. 

Moseley’s most distinctive work was as a 
humanitarian. From the start he was an in- 
defatigable worker for the safety of railway 
employees. The Federal Government, in 
adopting the Interstate Commerce law, had 
asserted its power to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States, but not the instrumental- 
ities of that commerce, the cars in which 
it was carried. In 1888 the Legislature of 
Massachusetts memorialized Congress on 
the subject, but without waiting for Con- 
gress to act, Moseley, with the sanction of 
the Commission, called upon the railways to 
report the number of persons killed and in- 
jured in coupling cars. 

The first mention of the subject in the an- 
nual reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was in 1889, but the Commis- 
sioners confessed that they were not prepar- 
ed to recommend a national law because the 
difficulties of formulating and enforcing a 
statute of this kind seemed to them great, if 
not insurmountable. The secretary, how- 
ever, went on with his work of collating the 
casualty reports from the railways, the to- 
tals of which constituted a staggering argu- 
ment, and he employed every available 
means of driving the argument home. The 
obstacle to success was the expense. There 
were 1,200,000 freight cars, and very few of 
them had automatic couplers and airbrakes. 
The cry went up that it would cost the rail- 
ways $100,000,000 to comply with such a law 
as was demanded. 

Moseley knew no rest. He supplied the 
committee’s reports in both the Senate and 
the House, the material for speeches of Sen- 
ators and Representatives, as well as that 
for the messages of President Harrison, who 
three times commended the measure to Con- 
gress. He marshalled the forces of railway 
labor for the first time in Washington, and 
skilfully “pulled the wires leading to the 
seats of influence at either end of the Capi- 
tol.” He brought such influence to bear on 
both national conventions in 1892 as to 
cause the subject to be mentioned in the 
platforms of the Republican and Democratic 
parties. In short, “he steered and pushed 
the bill with all the adroitness and efficiency 
and with more than the ardor of an expert- 
enced lobbyist.” His efforts were rewarded 
in 1893. 

He was equally incessant in seeing that 
the Safety Appliance law was complied with. 
rhe first test case was in the courts of the 
State of Utah, and the employee was the 
loser. Moseley adopted a course unknown 
to our system of jurisprudence. He urged 
Mr. Knox, the Attorney-General, to inter- 
vene and file a brief on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in a case between private parties, and 
when Mr. Knox agreed, he went to work 
preparing photographs and making a model 








of cars with automatic coupling devices, to 
say nothing of compiling statistics, all of 
which were presented to the court, with the 
result that the employee obtained a favor- 
able verdict. 

The Employers’ Liability act was another 
measyre to which Moseley devoted himself 
body and soul. Still others were the act re- 
quiring railways to report all collisions and 
accidents, with their causes and surrounding 
circumstances; the act compelling the estab- 
lishment of the block signal system; the act 
to regulate the hours of labor on railways, 
and the Arbitration law of 1898, commonly 
known as the Erdman Act. It was he also 
who, in 1894, urged upon the leaders of the 
brotherhoods of railway employees the ne- 
cessity of having a “good man” at Washing- 
ton “to push things.” 

Moseley’s career was identified with so 
many transforming policies that it is of 
necessity a matter of interest to students of 
our industrial development. If it were asked 
who of all those connected with it from the 
start has best typified the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, it would probably be safe 
to answer, Edward A. Moseley. 


A GUIDEBOOK OF JAPAN. 


Terry’s Japanese Empire. Including Korea 
and Manchuria: A Guidebook for Trav- 
ellers. By T. Philip Terry. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. 

This, the second of the Terry Guidebooks, 
deserves a warm welcome, for it is a mar- 
vel of condensed information such as the 
tourist demands and appreciates. Nearly 
300 pages of general introductory matter 
precede the 800 pages of the actual itiner- 
ary; and the whole treatment reveals close 
acquaintance with travel conditions in Ja- 
pan and with the best authorities on special 
subjects. The preliminary hints are well 
chosen and judicious. More ambitious than 
anything of the kind yet published, the 
Guidebook includes Korea and Formosa and 
has a serviceable chapter on Manchuria. 

A few blunders crop out here and there. 
On page 133 occurs the term Yoshiwaras, 
but there is only one Yoshiwara, as the para- 
graphs on pages 221-3 indicate, the other 
“red-light” localities found in outlying parts 
of the city being known as yujoba. Indeed, 
the two passages contain evident discrepan- 
cies. Although the book is so up-to-date as 
to mention the eruption of Sakura-jima in 
January of the present year, yet it does not 
take notice of the complete destruction just 
three years ago of the Yoshiwara, for the 
strong efforts that were thereupon made to 
abolish the institution. 

Educational details need some revision. 
The Imperial University at Tokyo took the 
name Teikoku Daigaku in 1886, not in “1897, 
to distinguish it from the sister institution 
at Kyoto.” Its present name, Tokyo Tel- 
koku Daigaku, dates from 1897. There is 
no statement, in the description of Sendal, 
that this forthern city is the home of three 
colleges of the Tohuku University—Science, 
Medicine, and Engineering. And in the de- 
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scription of Fukuoka, there is a failure to 
note that this city of Kyushu, where a Col- 
lege of Medicine was founded some years 
ago and attached temporarily to the Univer- 
sity of Kyoto, is now the home of two col- 
leges of the fourth, or Kyushu, Imperial 
University. 

Dates in the Bibliography and elsewhere 
should also be revised. “The Mikado’s Em- 
pire,” by Griffis, should have “12th edition, 
1913,” in place of 1899, and Mitford's “Tales 
of Old Japan,” “1910” in place of 1893. Capt. 
Brinkley did not assume control of the 
Japan Mail, which has done such excellent 
service for the Empire, till 1881—not 1885 
(as stated at p. clx). 

In the description of the native horses (p. 
xc) we are told that “in certain districts 
(N, Japan) mares only are used for beasts 
of burden, while in others (Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, etc.) one rarely sees anything but 
stallions.” This requires explanation: there 
are horse (stallion) and mare provinces, as 
those know from awkward experiences who 
have lived near the dividing line. Again, it 
is stated at page 135 that “Yedo was changed 
to Tokei (then Tokio and later Tokyo).” 
But these three forms are merely ways of 
transcribing the same character. Tokei rep- 
resents an old-fashioned pronunciation, ap- 
pearing on Government publications until 
the eighties; while Tokio, a Roman variant 
of Tokyo, is still in general use. 

In the historical part of the introductory 
matter, the account of Xavier’s wonderful 
eareer in Japan, based on Griffis, and with 
a strong anti-Roman Catholic bias, might be 
rewritten with attention to later and better 
authorities. The heading, Early Tokugawa 
Time (1573-1603), prefaced to paragraphs 
dealing with Nobunaga and Hideyoshi, is 
misleading. These two dictators, neither of 
them Shoguns, had nothing to do with the 
wonderful centralizing system which we as- 
sociate with the Tokugawa rulers. The 
period is essentially pre-Tokugawa. In the 
Korea section there is too outspoken a bias 
against Russia, sarcastically termed “holy, 
peace-loving” (p. 712). While Japan must 
be credited with excellent administrative 
work in the Hermit Kingdom, yet her record 
there is by no means stainless; and we look 
for reticence and strict impartiality in a 
guidebook. 


THE GAP BETWEEN FROUDE AND 
GARDINER FILLED. 


A History of England from the Defeat of the 
Armada to the Death of Elizabeth. Vol. I. 
By Edward P. Cheney. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.50 net. 

Professor Cheney says in his preface: “The 
task of this book is twofold, first to give a 
narrative of the events of English history 
during the last fifteen years of the reign 0 
Elizabeth; secondly, to give a description of 
the form of government and society in Eng- 
land at the same time.” He is too modest to 
say that it will fill the gap which has long 
existed between the histories of Froude and 
Gardiner. Yet this is essentially what it 
does, and it does it successfully so far as we 





can judge by the first volume. In workman- 
ship it naturally resembles Gardiner rather 
than Froude. Professor Cheney has a wide 
and sound acquaintance with all the printed 
sources, and he has also made good use of 
manuscript records. 
the settlement of America is a field in which 
he has ploughed and harrowed thoroughly— 
as one might guess from his dedication “To 
the students past and present in my Satur- 
day seminar in English History.” He shows 
no prejudices, no attempt at dramatic writ- 
ing, and no effort to establish novel theses. 
He refrains from telling over again interest- 
ing matters which are already easily accessi- 
ble in other books, in order that he may have 
more space for the less known but equally 
interesting and important facts and figures 
which he has gathered from the Calendars, 
the Acts of the Privy Council, and other 
sources. His style is sober but not dull; it 
often has much of the dignity of the Eliza- 
bethan writers in whom he has steeped him- 
self and from whom he gives many pictur- 
esque and humorous brief quotations. It is 
to be hoped that the second volume will con- 
tain an index of the whole work which shall 
be worthy of the author's accuracy in regard 
to detail. 

The subjects 
chooses to treat in the first volume he groups 
into four parts: (1) Royal Administration; 
(2) Military Affairs, 1588-1595; (3) Explora- 
tion and Commerce; (4) Violence upon the 
Sea. Of these the first and the last are of 
greatest interest and value to students. The 
last gives a striking impression of the great 
number of “tureble pirats” even on the seas 
adjoining England. Piracies were practiced 
on Englishmen, sometimes even with the 
connivance of the very authorities whose 
duty it was to suppress them. In addition to 
these, of course, were the legally recognized 
reprisals on foreigners to make good Eng- 
lish losses, and the constant and very irritat- 
ing English practice of seizing from ships 
of neutrals anything going towards Spain 
which could possibly be considered as con- 
traband of war. To all this violence off the 
coasts of Europe is to be added that which 
was constantly practiced by English sailors 
against Spanish and Portuguese off South 
America and in the East Indies. Well might 
the Governor of Zante write of the English: 
“I myself am firmly convinced that there is 
not a sailor of that nation but is a pirate.” 

In Part I, Professor Cheney gives an ex- 
cellent account of Elizabeth herself in her 
later years, her household, her ministers, the 
usages at her court, and the administration 
of justice in her courts of law. He inclines 
to a less harsh opinion of the “Star-Chamber 
proceedings” than tradition and common be- 
lief have assigned to them, showing that they 
were neither more secret nor more arbitrary 
than the other courts of equity; the penal- 
ties inflicted, however, were somewhat more 
whimsical and humiliating: a cozening law- 
yer was required to confess his fault and 
wear a paper on his hat declaring his offence 
as he walked past the law courts in West- 
minster Hall; others were made to ride in 
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public with faces towards the horse's tail; 
and an unfortunate false accuser, “after long 
punishment, lost both his ears on the pil 
lory, was slit in the nose, branded on the 
forehead, and condemned to further impris- 
onment for life.” It is characteristic of Pro 
fessor Cheney's collection of statistical data 
to note that more than thirty thousand cases 
came before the Star Chamber during the 
reign of Elizabeth. They included all sorts 
of charges. The three most common were 
riot, forgery, and libel. For this was a libel- 
lous age, as might be suggested by Falstaff's 
threat, “An have I not ballads made on you 
all and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of sack 
be my poison,” or by the somewhat inconsis- 
tent intention which Sir John Harrington 
set down in his diary: 
damnable storie and put it 
Lorde A Iie hath 


God keepe us fi 


I will write a 
in goodlie verse 
done me some ill turnes 
lyinge and slander worke 
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The Century Company announces for pul 
lication to-morrow “The Old World and thie 
New,” by Edward Alsworth Ross 
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The following volumes are 


| Frederick A. Stokes Company's October 


\“The Man of Iron,” by Richard Dehan; 
“Through Siberia,” by Fridtjof Nansen; 
|} “Chats on Old Copper and Brass” (Collectors 
| series); “The Sport of Collecting,” Sir Mar- 
itin Conway; “The Women of Egypt,” by 


Elizabeth Cooper; “German Masters of Art,” 
iby Mrs. C. Dickinson; “A Woman in the Sa- 
/hara,” by Helen C. Gordon; “Seven 
| pions of Christendom,” by F. J. H 
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i“The Kewpie Kutouts,” by Rose O'Neill. In 
the Library of Irish Literature the same 
|house announces: “Thomas Davis,” “Wild 
| Sports of the West,” “Legends of aints and 
Sinners,” “Humours of Irish Life,” “Irish 
|}Orators and Oratory,” “The Book of Irish 
Poetry.” 


A partial list of the autumn publications of 
the Yale University Press includes, in poetry: 
“The Song of Roland,” translated into verse 
by Leonard Bacon; “Mother of Men, Old 
Yale,” by Brian Hooker; “Poems,” by Brian 
Hooker; “The English Poems of Henry King, 
D.D., sometime Bishop of Chichester,” edited 
by Lawrence Mason. English literature: “The 
East I Know,” a translation of Paul Claudel’s 


“La Connaissance de l'Est” made by Mr. and 
Mrs. William Rose Benét; “Some Textual 
Difficulties in Shakespeare,” by Charles D. 


Stewart; “Essays on Milton,” by Elbert N.S 
Thompson. History: “The Department of 
State of the United States: Its History and 
Functions,” by Gaillard Hunt; “Cicero of Ar- 
pinum,” a political and literary biography, by 
E. G. Sihler; “Memorials of Eminent Yale 
Men,” a biographical study of student life 
and university influences during the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, by Anson 
Phelps Stokes. Science: “The Problem of 
Volcanism,” by Joseph P. Iddings; “Science 
and Religion: the Rational and the Super- 
rational,” by C. J. Keyser; “Water Conserva- 
tion by Storage,” by F. H. Newell; “Problems 
of American Geology” (Dana commemorative 
lectures delivered on the Silliman Founda- 
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tion); “Conservation of Water by Storage,’ 
by Swain. Public affairs: “Con- 
cerning Justice,” by Lucilius A. Emery; “Mu- 
by George McAneny; 
Morals, their Origin, Growth, and 
Edward D. Page; “Yale Read- 
irance,” edited by the late Lester 
Ph.D., revised with additions by 
Ph.D 


George F. 
nicipal Citizenship,” 
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Ings in Ins 
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"| Joseph F. Taylor; “Lessons in Appreciation,” 


by F. H. Haywood; “A Fundamental Study 
in the Pedagogy of Arithmetic,” by Henry 
Budd Howell; “A Method of Teaching Pri- 
mary Reading,” by B. L. C. McMurray; “An- 
cient Civilization,” by Roscoe Lewis Ashley; 
“American Literature for Secondary Schools,” 
by William B. Cairns; “Farm Crops,” “Farm 
by George F. Warren; “Soils,” by 
Stewart Harris. 


| Animals,” 
| Franklin 


Clare Howard has achieved the distinc- 
tion of a readable dissertation in her “Eng- 
lish Travellers of the Renaissance” (Lane; 
$2.50 net). Those were days when anybody 
who was or who aspired to be anybody trav- 
elled, for travel afforded the only effective 
means of studying modern languages, his- 
tory, and institutions. To the young courtier 
the Continent offered the of sharp 
discipline amid men and cities, and a glimpse 
of a humaner civilization than that of his 
island home. Though there were some, like 
| Ascham, who questioned not without reason 
the benefit of promiscuous travel in view of 
the many risks to manners, morals, and re- 
ligion—the “Italianate Englishman” passed 
into a proverb—there grew up an enthusiastic 
literature in praise of travel. Appropriately 
enough, these manuals of instruction have 
their beginning in the fatherland of Baedeker, 
but unlike his indispensable volumes, they at- 
tempt not to describe the things which the 
traveller will but in a spirit of didacti- 
cism, which is the peculiar possession of no 
one age, they address themselves to the task 
of arousing in the traveller's mind a lively ap- 
| preciation of his high calling, his duty to him- 
self and to the State. The gist of these books, 
without prolixity and vain repetition, Dr. 
| Howard sets before the reader, with copious 
| illustrations from the lives of real travellers. 
| She clearly traces the gradual relaxation of 
| the old ideal of erudition, the Tudor travel- 
| ler’s primary concern, in the seventeenth-cen- 
tury courtier who preferred to learn his danc- 
and riding the great horse at 
one of the French “academies,” and the 
still further degeneration in the fashionable 
gentleman and his Grand Tour after the days 
of Charles IL 
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That Napoleon was fortunate to escape 
from Russia with any troops at all is the con- 
clusion to which Lieut.-Col. R. G. Burton's 
analysis of the causes of his failure leads a 
reader of “Napoleon's Invasion of Russia,” the 
latest volume in the Special Campaign series 
(Macmillan; $1.60 net). Nor was this due 
primarily to the Russian winter, as most his- 
torians will have it, influenced, no doubt, by 
affection for poetic justice. 
Napoleon had the winter to face because he 
in Moscow, uncertain of his next 
move. He had surmounted great obstacles in 
order to gain the ancient capital, only to find 
that Russia still eluded him. Yet if he made 
mistakes in details in his operations, no skill 
less than his could have extricated the army 
from the trap into which he had thrown it. 
He was aided also by mistakes on the part of 
his enemies. In a word, he had undertaken 
an impossible task, which nothing but his ge- 
nius could have made appear possible. The 
invasion and the retreat are traced by the 
author with care, but without much imagina- 
Six maps and plans accompany the vol- 
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(Holt; Home University Library; 50 cents) 
is sadly shattered by a convulsion that has 
put the centenary of peace quite out of men’s 
minds. Yet this is true in a narrow sense 
only. The interest of the period from the 
Peace of Paris in 1763 to the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1815 is perennial. And it is the 
history of this period, political and diplomatic 
and not merely military, as his title would 
suggest, that Professor Smith gives us in one 
of the most interesting volumes of the rap- 
idly growing series of which it is one of the 
newest additions. The distinction and charm 
of the book are its following of the develop- 
ments at Westminster along with those in . 
the colonies or States, so that one sees, as one 
ought to see but seldom has been permitted, 
both sides of the shield, not now and then 
merely, but continually. The influence of 
George III on the current of American af- 
fairs has long been taught to schoolchildren, 
perhaps overtaught, but the effect of Whig 
and Tory politics is not so familiar. Professor 
Smith sets us above the contending countries, 
and bids us view the game on both sides at 
once. Any one who fears that this must 
make the guide less of an American should 
read his account. As an instance of the 
author’s impartiality as well as range of 
knowledge of his subject, we may cite his 
quiet noting of the not generally remembered 
fact that the burning of Washington in 1814 
was an act of retaliation, if an extravagant 
one, and not the unprovoked barbarity it is 
usually represented as being. “The Growth of 
Europe,” by Grenville A. J. Cole, is not politi- 
eal, but geographical and geological. It traces 
the comparatively recent changes that have 
made the surface features of Europe what 
they are. These changes consist less in the 
wearing away of rocks and the deposit of 
continental waste than in upheaval and de- 
pression. The volume is a bit technical for 
the ordinary reader, whose interests are usu- 
ally consulted with more care in this series. 
“Sex,” by Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur 
Thomson, joint authors of “The Evolution of 
Sex,” is a sensible handling of what is in our 
time a most mishandled subject. The au- 
thors are at once scientific and human, show- 
ing thorough appreciation of the need of 
delicacy in approaching the matters of which 
they treat, but, on the other hand, not taking 
refuge from plain speaking in the mysteries 
of physiological and psychological terminol- 
ogy. The range of the little volume is such 
as to include a consideration of woman's place 
in society, which is performed with an ad- 
mirable combination of historical and scienti- 
fic knowledge, absence of dogmatism, and 
sound judgment. 


another of this 
would be more 


“Chaucer and His Times,” 
series, by Grace E. Hadow, 
accurately named “Chaucer and His Influ- 
ence.” It is a careful study of the work of 
the poet, with due recognition of his limi- 
tations as well as his gifts. In successive 
chapters on his treatment of his sources, his 
character-drawing, his humor, and his de- 
scriptive power, we review the traits that 
have given him his place in English litera- 
ture. The book is the work of a scholar, and 
pleases by its nice discriminations and power 
of analysis; at the same time, it is anything 
but pedantic, as is particularly evident in its 
opening chapter on Chaucer's Life and Times, 
in which the uncertainties of chronology and 
other biographical data are not allowed to 
carry us afield. Of a very different tone is 
A. Clutton-Brock’s “William Morris: His 
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Work and Influence,” which is a defence ra- 
ther than an impartial account. The author 
is seldom able to state a fact in his hero's 
life without comment. When he has an ad- 
verse criticism to make, he is apt to qualify 
it away or to end by presenting it as a vir- 
tue. Morris must be accepted as a prophet 
who was superior to most prophets because 
he was not content to preach, but worked 
also. He saw exactly what was the matter 
with the world, and did his best to make 
everybody see it. The volume has a ten- 
dency to discursiveness, which is especially 
out of place in this series, but is well inform- 
ed, and marked by a crispness of style that is 
occasionally epigrammatic, as: “Some men re- 
bel against society because they are unhappy; 
but Tolstoy and Morris put away their 
happiness to rebel,” and: “Not knowing pre- 
cisely what they wanted to do, they [Morris 
and his friends] naturally determined to start 
a magazine.” 


Elizabeth Washburn's “Colour of the East” 
(Stokes: $1.25) is a sheaf of Oriental sketch- 
es that have found their way into American 
periodicals during the last two years, and 
are now assembled in a volume with an ef- 
fective cover. Her attitude towards the peo- 
ples of the East appears to be one of benev- 
olent attention, but we fail to catch the 
note of sympathy and understanding which 
is necessary to bring the reader into real 
contact with them. The impressionist in 
travel-literature acquires the trick of car- 
rying you through a filmy cream of tropi- 
cal sunset to the drab ooze of the morass, 
or to “a topaz-tinted, fire-edged group of 
ice-clad crags, detached and hanging in mid- 
air’; yet on reaching these highly orna- 
mented places the heart of man craves com- 
panionship. Miss Washburn submits occa- 
sional samples of native life. At the Shway 
Dagon in Rangoon, the supreme test for a 
descriptive artist in Asia, we see “round girls 
in little coats of rose and cherry-red, shrill 
in high key and hang chainsof jasmine buds 
about the thick gold neck of Buddha. Naked 
babies at their side crouch on fat brown 
knees and lisp in little whispers, while their 
round eyes follow fearfully the shrinking 
outline ef a pariah dog creeping to an un- 
watched altar.” At Singapore the author 
stayed long enough to rent a house and study 
the ways of an old Javanese k’bun, or gar- 
dener, promising material for the artist that 
no one has thus far exploited; but the visit- 
or is too aloof from the natives of that oth- 
er world of the East—the devious paths they 
keep and pass and turn again—to interpret 
them in a manner altogether satisfactory 
and convincing. Many of these papers are 
deftly done, but the cumulative effect of a 
considerable succession of them is cloying. 
They were more valid as literature in their 
magazine setting. 


As the title indicates, “Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life,” by Sigmund Freud, translat- 
ed by A. A. Brill (Macmillan; $3.50 net), em- 
bodies an attempt to apply to familiar ex- 
periences the principles of explanation de- 
veloped in connection with the author’s meth- 
od of so-called “psycho-analysis,” and in this 
attempt, as one might expect, Dr. Freud dis- 
plays unusual skill and ingenuity. So far as 
he emphasizes the close relation between nor- 
mal and abnormal mental states he does good 
service; but his general mode of thought, as 
indicated in his earlier works, is here again 
exemplified. Being by nature a special pleader, 
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he is willing to go to unwarranted lengths in 


his efforts to bring the facts of observation 
into line with his theories, his tendency to 
look for erotic influences constantly warps 
his judgment; and although his insight is 
penetrating, and his hypotheses highly inge- 
nious, these latter cannot be convincing to 
the psychologist who looks at all the facts 
and at all possible modes of interpretation, 
and who makes the attainment of truth his 
sole aim. In fact, were our author better 
versed in the work of contemporary psy- 
chologists he would realize that not a few of 
the observations which he thinks original 
with himself are in truth commonplaces to 
the thorough student of this subject; as, for 
he naively remarks (p. 149), 
“The tendency to forget the disagreeable 
seems to me quite general.” This funda- 
mental fact he treats quite incidentally, and 
fails to observe that it in itself suffices to 
explain an enormous proportion of the cases 
laboriously interprets in terms of 
quasi-Herbartian conception of repres- 


instance, where 


which he 
his 
sion. 


To prove that Bacon wrote “Shakespeare” 
is, using the methods generally 
prove of necessity that he wrote pretty 
everything else that belongs to the period, 
from 1569 to 1626. Not a few of the 
sumptuous volumes that treat these high mat- 
ters are along triumphantly on this 
horn of the dilemma. Among them “Edmund 
Spenser and the Impersonations of Francis 
Bacon” (London: Constable; 16s. net), by 
Edward George Harman, C.B., is simply one 
more impressive piece of erudition misapplied. 
Just as we have grown familiar with the dis- 
tinction between Shakspere the player and 
“Shakespeare” the pseudonym, here 
introduced to a dichotomy of the “poets poet” 
into Spenser, the Irish official and settler, and 
“Spenser,” one of the many impersonations 
of the myriad-minded author of the “Essays.” 
The mass of solemn assertion and flimsy 
“parallels” on the basis of which, beginning 
at the age of seven or eight with the transla- 
tions in Van der Noodt’s “Theatre,” Bacon 
is put forward as the author not only of Spen- 
ser, and, of course, Shakespeare, but also 
of such a gallimaufry as the chief works of 
Sidney and Gascoigne, parts of tne Harvey- 
Nashe controversy, bits of Daniel and of 
Raleigh, of “Tarletons Newes out of Puiga- 
torie,” and Robert Laneham’'s famous letter, 
has scarcely the saving grace of ingenuity. 
Mr. Harman does not deal in ciphers; his 
sole criterion is his literary tact, the delicacy 
of which may be judged from the following 
examples: “The only difference (not an es- 
sential one) which I can perceive between 
Spenser and Shakespeare is that the former 
ransacks books more obviously for his exam- 
ples and writes in the trammels of an elab- 
orately rhymed stanza, whereas the latter 
draws his material more directly from life, 
through a maturer self-knowledge, and is less 
hampered by difficulties of form.” 


employed, to 
nuch 


Say, 


borne 


we are 





Major-Gen. Greely’'s “Hand-book of Alas- 
ka,” first published in 1909, appears in a new 
edition (Scribner). <A prefatory chapter has 
been added, devoted chiefly to material 
velopment during the past five years, but the 
regards it as inadvisable to attempt 
a thorough revision of the book until Con- 
gress shall have taken some definite and de- 
cisive action with to the handling 
of transportation and coal deposits. 


de- 


author 


reference 
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Science 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND GARDENING. 





Experimental Domestic Science. By R. Henry 
Jones. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


The Principles of Cooking. By Emma Conley. 


New York: American Book Co. 62 cents. 
The Kitchen Garden and the Cook. By Ce- 
cilia Maria Pearse. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50 net. 
Pot-Pourri Mired by Two. By C. W. Earle 


and Ethel Case. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50 net. 

The Gardener's Pocket Manual. By F. F 
Rockwell. New York: McBride, Nast & 
Co. 75 cents net. 


Epicures and all other persons who recog- 
nize the importance of a good digestion will 
rejoice to know that so able a chemist as R. 
Henry Jones has joined the ranks of those 
who believe that science can be directly and 
adequately taught in the kitchen, and that 
domestic subjects form a wide field for scien- 
tific and utilitarian experiment. His book 
on experimental domestic science is intended 
primarily for girls’ schools, but appeals also 
to housewives who use their brains. Happy 
the husband whose wife has mastered and 
practically applies the lessons of this little 
book, either personally or in guiding her 
cook! He will feel better, sleep better, do 
better work, and, in general, enjoy the plea- 
sures of life more than others less fortunate. 
Mistakes in cooking and eating habits are 
made in most families. How to avoid them 
is told by Mr. Jones in lucid language, even 
where technicalities are unavoidable. He does 
not merely give rules for the different culi- 


|nary processes, but impresses them on the 


learner’s memory by giving the reasons there- 
for, with the aid of experiments which are 
fully described. 

Here are two examples of the questions 
which are asked and answered: “Which 
method of cooking fish have you found less 
wasteful: boiling or frying?” “What is the 
object of the fat in frying fish or potato? How 
would you find out whether it is more eco- 
nomical to use a little fat or immerse in 
fat?” The philosophy and importance of 
basting are explained in a way no pupil Is 
likely to forget; and how much more ten- 
der and juicy our roasts would be if basting 
were more generally indulged in! But it is 
on the subject of steaming that the author 
has the most important message to deliver. 
He maintains that nobody knows what the 
finest flavors of foods—particularly potatoes, 
cabbages, and other vegetables—are until af- 
ter tasting the steamed varieties. Steaming 
makes it almost impossible to overcook food, 
and it preserves the valuable mineral salts 
which are usually lost in boiling. Cheap 
steam cookers are now on the market, and 
there is no possible argument against steam- 
ing, except that it takes a little more time 
than plain boiling. 

Among other topics discussed is vegetarian- 
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ism. Only a few pages are devoted to it, but 
the conclusions arrived at are the last word 
on the subject and the most rational; it is 
the best brief consideration of this mooted 
question we know. Equally satisfactory is 
the treatment of the vexed question as to 
the nutritive values of different kinds of 
bread. Here, again, the author shows that 
it is unscientific to dogmatize. Circumstances 
alter cases, and what is best for one person 
is not so for anothers We cannot too urgent- 
ly recommend a perusal of page 137, where 
the arguments for and against white bread 
are summed up. Culinary and dietetic ques- 
tions do not, however, take up all of Mr. 
Jones's space. Some of his chapters dis- 
cuss such topics as ventilation, water, soap, 
laundry work, frost and sunshine, etc., and 
the last pages consider some popular every- 


day misnomers as well as domestic falla-' 
cles. 

Emma Conley’s “Principles of Cooking” is 
another excellent little book intended for 
schools. It is not merely a cookbook, but 


attempts to present the principles underly- 
ing all cooking. The author rightly main- 
tains that if an intelligent study is made of 
these principles and their application, “pre- 
paring foods will no longer be a work of un- 
certainty, but an interesting scientific and 
comparatively easy process, and the prepar- 
ing of nutritious, wholesome, and balanced 
meals will be a pleasure.” Why cooking is 
taught in schools is explained; a list is given 
of the utensils for general use and those for 
the individual work table. Twenty rules for 
dishwashing precede a description of the 
parts of a stove or range; fire and fire-making 
are discussed, and in speaking of the temper- 
ature of the oven, the writer is obliged to 
confess the surprising fact—a hint to manu- 
facturers!—that no oven thermometer that 
is even fairly accurate is on the market as 
yet! After these important—but usually neg- 
lected—preliminaries the different classes 
of foods are considered, with the best ways 
of cooking and serving them. Beverages are 





not overlooked, and the final sections dis- 
cuss school lunches and the teaching of cook- 
ing in rural schools. 

About eleven American families in every | 
dozen do their own domestic work space 
the ald of servants. What proportion of them 
also raise their own vegetables is perhaps 
not known, but it must be very large. To 
such families “The Kitchen Garden and the | 
Cook,” by Cecilia Maria Pearse, makes a spe- | 
cial appeal. Though written in England, it | 
is quite as useful in this country, making | 
climatic allowance here and there in the cul- 
tural directions, which, it is well to bear in 
mind, differ also for our own States. Though 
English, this book is by no means insular. 
Judging by the attention given to corn, one 


might fancy it was written on this side of the 
ocean. Considerable space is given to Ital- 
jan dishes; and when one finds a dozen pages 
devoted to artichokes, one cannot but think 
of France, too; but the author treats of both 
the Jerusalem and the French (globe) arti- 
choke, and in the recipes mixes them some- 


| kets. 
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no more in common than potatoes and endive. 
Young carrots and lentils receive more at- 
tention—and deservedly so—than they usual- 
ly do in American books. Asparagus, which 
we monotonously see nearly always prepared 
in the same way, yields itself, as these pages 
show, to a variety of culinary manipulation; 
and the same may be said of several other 
featured vegetables. The author emphasizes 
the superiority of wrinkled peas over the 
smooth kinds which,, though earlier and 
hardier, are distinctly inferior in tender- 
ness and flavor. In her directions for cook- 
ing green peas she betrays her nationality 
in advising the addition of a sprig of mint, 
and blunders, furthermore, in advising the 
cook to “put them into a saucepan of boil- 
ing water.” French cooks, in order to re 
tain the flavor of the peas themselves and 
preserve the mineral salts, eschew the mint 
and use as little water as possible; cooking 
them, in fact, often on lettuce leaves. 

Another English book for vegetable eat- 
ers is “Pot-Pourri Mixed by Two.” The con- 
tents are as odd as the title. Mrs. Theresa 
Earle wrote a book called “Pot-Pourri from a 
Surrey Garden.” Miss Ethel Case saw this, 
and was determined by it to give a diet with- 
out meat a trial in the hope of improving her 
health. She succeeded surprisingly. The two 
women also had a common interest in gar- 
dening, and this led to their planning a vol- 
ume in which Miss Case was to give an ac- 
count of her work in her garden, while Mrs. 
Earle’s contributions were to consist of let- 
ters concerning things that interested her 
when they were separated. These include 
accounts of a walking tour in Germany; a 
trip to Italy, and one to Kashmir. Camping 
in the Himalayas she found wonderful: “the 
glory and beauty of it are quite beyond de- 
| scription.” Among the wild flowers she found 

many that are carefully cultivated in Euro- 
pean gardens, including acres of the orange 
| wallflowers so much liked in England. Miss 
Case, in her articles on gardening, laments, 
‘among other things, that at flower shows 
| prizes are so often given for size. Sweet 
peas are bigger now, but not so fragrant, 
while in the case of Brussels sprouts and 
celery the small old kinds are infinitely more 
delicious to eat than the “improved” varie- 
ties now almost universally sold in our mar- 
She gives a number of tempting vege- 
table dishes, and places much emphasis on 
the fact, unknown to most cooks, that “good 
vegetarian cooking cannot be done in iron 
pots.” What you want is crockery. 

Mr. Rockwell's “Gardener’s Pocket Man- 
ual” gives in less than ninety pages a great 
deal of condensed information. It is intend- 
ed to serve as a reminder, suggester, and gen- 
eral “pocket memory” for those actively en- 
gaged in gardening. It can be carried in the 
pocket and will save many a trip to the li- 
brary to hunt up information regarding 
planting, pruning, spraying, hotbeds, han- 
dling the soil, fertilizers, insects and dis- 





eases, weeds, irrigation, and a hundred 
other things. It is a useful book, by an 
expert. 





what awkwardly; for these vegetables have 


Henry T. Finck. 
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“THE ELDER SON.” 


“The Elder Son,” which William A. Brady 
presents at the Playhouse, adds another to 
the growing list of importations which have 
been a feature of the present theatrical sea- 
son. This is a French play, by Lucienne 
Nepoly, adapted by Frederick Fenn, and 
played by a competent English company. 
We are not familiar with the French original 
and cannot, therefore, say whether the piece 
has lost in symmetry by its translation to an 
English setting, but from its uneven quality 
we should guess that it has suffered in the 
process. At the same time it would have 
profited in parts by even more radical 
changes than must have been made, since 
one character, in particular, George Burdon, 
remains in essentials a French youth vio- 
lently translated to an English atmosphere. 

The plot is plausible and promising—the 
difficulties that are likely to arise In a hetero- 
geneous family that is made up of “my chil- 
dren, your children, and our children.” 
Charles Willoughby, a widower with a son 
and a daughter, has married, eight years be- 
fore the play opens, Mary Burdon, a widow 
with two boys, and the result of their own 
marriage is a little girl. The elder of Mrs. 
Willoughby’s sons, Richard Burdon, disap- 
proving of his mother’s marriage and rever- 
ing the memory of his father (who, we are 
given to understand, was not quite the ad- 
mirable person that filial piety believes him 
to have been), has avoided the spectacle of his 
mother’s secondes noces by absenting himself 
in China, and the play opens when he returns 
for a visit to the old home of the Burdons 
now occupied by the Willoughby family. 
Everybody, including his younger brother, 
George, has been perfectly happy, but Rich- 
ard, who has all the cocksure priggishness of 
youth, finds things not at all to his liking, 
and manages to set the two families by the 
ears. To arrive at this situation, where the 
dramatic interest really begins, has taken the 
whole of the first act and part of the “second, 
and even the excellent acting of the company 
as a whole barely makes this long preamble 
tolerable. In the second act, however, is de- 
veloped a crucial and intensely dramatic 
situation, which goes far to redeem the whole 
play. That is where the mother and the two 
sons are together and fall to exchanging remi- 
niscences of the father, whom Richard has 
idolized. The spirit of the dead man pervades 
the scene, so much so that on the entry of 
Charles Willoughby his wife, as it were in a 
trance, addresses him as “George.” Jeal- 
ousy of the dead, long smouldering, leaps up, 
and Willoughby,in a powerful scene, frankly 
confesses it. This is real drama, a perfectly 
human situation, developed with admirable 
art and excellently managed. The crisis is 
precipitated, the families are definitely di- 
vided into two camps, and an effective curtain 
is the forlorn figure of poor little Betty, the 
child of the second marriage, on the stage 
alone. The question propounded is, Where is 
her place? and the natural solution of the 
play is through her. 

Nothing but an ignoble craving for the un- 
expected and a desire to surprise the audience 
into a cheap laugh can explain the conclu- 
sion, particularly as the third act opens legiti- 
mately by developing a theme already sug- 
gested—the proneness of arrogant youth, as 
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exemplified by Richard, to assume that the! The chief difficulty in such a play for an) 
maternal are the only emotions that may with | American audience is the mixing of types. 
propriety be experienced by the person who has |The play, according to our wont, should be a 


Sept. 24, 1914) 


enjoyed the privilege of bringing it into the! tragedy or at least a serious drama. And 


world. The conclusion manufactured by the | indeed one-half of it is so acted, but in put-| 


author, or the adapter, reveals no touch of ting the remainder in a relief of high com- 


humor which may conceivably make step- | edy the author gives offence by juxtaposing 
families kin; instead, it simply turns an in- the sacred and the trivial and thus rendering 
teresting play into rather cheap farce. The the “beautiful adventure” a bit of naughti- 
children of the two families, busily engagedin ness which excites curiosity 
quarrelling, conceal themselves—for no appa- | deeper sentiment. It is a return to Restora- 
rent reason—behind furniture in time to tion comedy, from which we had supposed 
watch Willoughby stealthily approach his/that England and America had long ago es- 
wife’s door. Mrs. Willoughby comes out, and | 
it transpires that they have been making an) 
elaborate pretence of an estrangement as the ingenue with a capacity for deep feeling, 
only means of pacifying their children. Any-| which is somewhat impaired, however, by the 


caped. 


thing more absurdly inconsistent with what lack of variety in Miss Murdock’s voice and, 


has gone before can scarcely be imagined. a little affectation. Otherwise, she indicated 
The play is well acted—although on the night the possibilities of the réle, and at times was 
on which we saw it some of the characters charming. Charles Cherry's André was not 
were noticeably not word perfect—and the wholly convincing, though his conception, 
delicacy and restraint of Miss Cynthia Brooke, | save in two or three instances, had the re- 
an English actress of established reputation, | quired seriousness. A word should be said 
in the part of Mary Willoughby, is a genu-/for the talent of Ernest Lawford, whose im- 
inely clever performance. S. W. |personation of Valentine, judged as a bit of 

detached comedy, was excellent. Let the 

most precise of men be put to the incon- 


“THE BEAUTIFUL ADVENTURE.” venience of an eleventh-hour jilting, and the 
possibilities for humor speak for themselves. 


The stage, having this season removed from F 
the red-light district, is still preoccupied with | : 
matters of sex, and it is a question whether 
the present refinement is not more pernicious | 
than the old way. The very crudity of last | One brisk act emerges from the rather 
season’s exhibits was bound to produce faltering three-act comedy now playing at 
nausea, whereas the respectable settings of | Maxine Elliott's Theatre. In more skilful 
certain sex-plays now performing offer an | hands than George Scarborough’s the subject 








“WHAT IS LOVE?” 


attractiveness to excesses which is dan-/of this piece might have been worked into a 


gerous. In a word, a Frenchified stage is the play as light and airy as “A Scrap of Paper,” 
last thing which an American audience is which indeed the second act somewhat re- 
prepared to accept with equanimity. In place, sembles. “What Is Love?” asks Lucy Gor- 
of the French method of viewing suggestive | don as wistfully as the propounder of “Who 
situations with a measure of intellectual js Silvia? What is she?” And those who 
stimulation, an American audience appears to| before were so eager to help her to pick be- 
experience an exultation of the snickering sort. | tween her two suitors and to smooth out her 
We do not say that “The Beautiful Adven- | “slight” trouble retire blustering and stam- 
ture” puts the strongest emphasis on the mering, each one a fool in his characteristic 
suggestive. The broad outlines of the theme | way. Here the play rose to some of its mani- 
do not belie the title, and at times they even |fest opportunities and showed gayety and 
brought to mind the adaptability of the story sparkle. But the final act, despite several 
to a lovely dramatic poem. André is in love good situations, sorely dragged, just as the 
with his cousin, Héléne, who is living at the first act was slow and repetitious, and in ad- 
home of André’s father, a Count. But owing dition silly. 
to the intrigue of the Countess, who wishes | The cast was in the main well picked. Alice 
to make a brilliant match for her niece, the | Brady, as Lucy, combined prettiness and 
two have been kept apart, their letters inter- |daintiness with a wistfulness which only lack- 
cepted, and a full-grown misunderstanding ed depth. But the play is unfair to her in 
has been created. After having received no making the test of love depend upon the 
direct word from André for two years, Héléne quality of a kiss, which in the case of true 
has consented to a conventional marriage jove is said to produce the effect of “apple 
with the rich Valentine, a pleasant, matter- toddy.” This feature, which is in accord with 
of-fact fellow. The bride is in her gown, the the present-day clamor for sensation, might 
guests have arrived, and the ceremony is to easily have been replaced by something capa- 
begin, when in comes André, back from his ple of giving the play dignity as well as pret- 
diplomatic post at Vienna, and finds Héléne tiness. Jerome Patrick as the jilted flancé 
for a moment alone. Of course, the misun- was excellent,and Charles Balsar barely miss- 
derstanding is soon removed, and the two are ed the requisites of his part as the boyish 
reconciled. A precipitate flight ensues, in jover. Theodore Friebus gave a good exhibi- 
which André takes Héléne to her own little tion of a brother supposedly matter-of-fact 





cottage in Périgord. Arrived there, she finds put having underlying sentiment. F. 
her grandmother (delightfully played by the 

aged Mrs. Whiffen) awaiting her, and, | “PRETTY MRS. SMITH.” 

through a misunderstanding plausibly con: | This production, in which Miss Fritzi 
trived, mistaking André for the groom. We «...¢ is starred at the Casino, narrowly 


need not explain in detail how naturally the | misses being a very remarkable event. If 
two, in spite of their efforts, are forced Into | i+ were a musical comedy instead of, in the 
the most compromising of situations. The) j,ore recent refined fashion, a “comedy with 
facts are revealed the next day when the | music,” and if the plot did not fizzle out alto- 
Count and Countess and Valentine appear on | gether in the last act, it would be that rara 
the scene. avis, a musical comedy wtih a plot. As it is, 


rather than) 


As played by Ann Murdock, Héléne is an) 
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simply for sake of the construction, it is 
almost worth taking seriously, despite the 


| fact that there is nothing particularly origi- 


j}nal (as how could there be with the usual 
|galaxy of authors, producers, lyricists, and 
composers?) in theme, lyrics, or music But 


i . 
there is a plot that 


rate until the [ast act; 


are not meaningless, but 
| 


hangs together, at any 
the words and lyrics 
relation 


bear some 


to the general theme, and the principal char- 
| octers do something to assist in the develop 
ment of whatever story there is to tell It is 


j}dcoubtless, as long and bitter experience 


|} shows, a mere snatching at straws, but when 


we see a musical comedy, or a comedy with 
music, that has these elementary dramatk 
| qualities, and see them appreciated by an 
'gudience, we persist in wondering whether it 
is possible that one day some combination of 
| librettist, composer, and producer may ap 


'pear to follow, even longo intervalio, Gilbert, 
Sullivan, and D'Oyley Carte. 

Those responsible for “Pretty Mrs 
must not be confounded with the people of 
lthis absurd dream, but the production is 
| thoroughly amusing and enjoyable Miss 
| Fritzi Scheff, as the lady in question, is her 
|} usual piquant and is quite capable of 
| managing the three husbands with whom an 
|unwented concatenation of circumstances has 
embarrassed her, and Miss Charlotte Green- 
wood is a comedienne of rare talent and re- 
freshingly original methods. The rest of the 
cast is exceedingly competent, and the pro- 
}duction is excellent. Ss. W 


Smith” 


self, 





| 
{ 
| “THE DRAGON'S CLAW.” 


It was not to be supposed that the stage 
| would remain unaffected by the war. Before 
| the war is over we shall no doubt see a sicken- 
|ing amount of theatric carnage. But in so far 
las it has prompted a revival of frank melo- 
drama, its influence is not without some ad- 
vantage. The latest piece of the sort is “The 
| Dragon's Claw” at the New Amsterdam, 
| which sets forth with a brave flourish the 
story of the Boxer attack upon the legations 
at Peking. Were our minds not filled these 
days wiih the big happenings in Europe, the 
stage fight put up by the small company in 
the British compound would be laughable 
enough. But over these childish sorties and 
momentary privations hangs that graver Eu- 
| ropean picture and serves to conceal mani- 
fest weaknesses. 

The play contains, of course, a love story 
and a smiling villain and a certain amount of 
comedy, but sadly lacks incident and sur- 
prises. Greater care in construction might 
| have transformed this bit of history into a 
'thrilling play, for it has rare possibilities. 
Yet out of such experiments there will come, 
|we feel almost certain, one substantial war 
play, which is all that is to be expected. The 
principal parts in “The Dragon's Claw” are 
| taken by Charles D. Waldron, Gladys Hanson, 
‘es Frederic de Belleville. F. 
Louden Charlton gives the comforting as- 
surance that the Flonzaley Quartet is all right 
and will begin its American tour sooner than 
expected. The Kneisels have been rehearsing 
at Blue Hill, Me., with a pupil of Mr. Kneisel, 
Samuel Gardner, in place of Mr. Letz, who is 
serving in the German army 





| 
| 
| 
} 


As an accompaniment to the present FEu- 
ropean war, nothing could be conceived more 
appropriate than the music of the “futurists” 
who not long ago gave two concerts in Lon- 
don. Concerts is not what they called them, 
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their descriptive name for the entertainments 
being “noise The “orchestra” con- 
sisted of twenty-three “noise tuners,” sub- 
divided into nine separate classes, called buz- 
zers, exploders, thunderers, whistlers, mur- 
murers, gurglers, rattlers, crackers, and roar- 
of these worked 
by electricity, there being a number of electric 
emit all sorts 
of picturesque noises. One of the pieces play- 
called “The Awakening of a Great 
First came the breaking of dawn, fol- 
by a realistic reproduction of the nu- 
merous kinds of noises heard about the time 
shutters are opened and the sidewalks 


spirals.” 


ers Some instruments are 


buttons which, when pressed, 
ed was 
City.” 


lowed 


when 


swept The roar of the increasing traffic is 
heard, with the strident sound of the motor- 
horn The factory whistle adds its shrill 
sound, and we hear also the bell calling the 
workmen to their tasks. Another piece played 


was called “A Meeting of Motor-Cars and 


Aeroplanes.” Two Italian cities had been visit- 


ed by the “futurist orchestra” before London's 
turn came In Milan, the band was received 
“with unbounded enthusiasm”; whereas at 


Genoa it “aroused a spirit of the bitterest 
hostility, culminating in a battle worthy of an 
Irish political the olden times.” 
The inventor “art of noises,” as 
he calls it, Perhaps he is 
humorist at Schénberg, 


meeting of 
of this new 
is Luigi Russolo. 
only a poking fun 


Ornstein & Co 


During the worst part of the French Revo- 
when sixty or seventy persons were 
guillotined per day, no fewer than twenty- 
three theatres were open every night in Paris. 
From this fact the London Musical News ar- 
that musical artists are not likely to 
suffer to a very appreciable extent, as history 
has proved again and again that, in times of 
stress and anxiety, the public seeks momen- 
forgetfulness in entertainments. This 
optimistic view is not sustained by the an- 
nouncement that during the first three weeks 
of the war the receipts of the Moody Manners 
Opera Company diminished steadily, on which 
account the season has been cut short, while 
the Quinlan Opera Company has cancelled its 
tour of the provinces entirely. In London, the 
Albert Hall Sunday concerts are to go on, as will 
the Promenade concerts by the Queen's Hall 
Orchestra. The second concert of the Prom- 
series was to have been devoted to 
but a French and Russian  pro- 
gramme substituted This attempt to 
boycott German music met with greatest dis- 
in consequence of which the man- 
announced that the original scheme 
forth in the pros- 
with the ex- 
composers and 


lution, 


gues 


tary 


enade 
Wagner, 


was 


approval, 
agement 
of these 


pectua, 


as set 
adhered to, 


concerta, 
would be 
that 
artists are to be excluded 
bert Hall 


announced 


German 
Regarding the Al- 
Landon Ronald 
artists will be 
patriotic 


ception living 
concerts, 
British 
so-called 


Sunday 
that 


because of 


only 
engaged, not 
motives, but In order to give native musicians 
a chance to support themselves and families. 

“Willlam Tell,” 


week at the Century Opera House, is Rossini’s 


which has been revived this 
masterwork—an opera as melodious as any he 
wrote, and, at the same time, more dra- 

than its 
if he had not preferred to idle away the re- 


ever 


mati predecessors It shows that, 


maining thirty-nine years of his life, he might 


have anticipated some of the later develop- 
Rossini was far from 
of tunes; he had it in 
Verdi, after 


was a 


ments in operatic style 
being a writer 
him to do for Italian opera what 
him, did for it. Indeed, for his time, he 


mere 
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good deal of a reformer. He refused to write 
for male sopranos and contraltos; he insisted 
on composing his own embroideries instead of 
leaving them to the singers; he was the first 
Italian to write arias for the bass voice; he 
paid much more attention to the orchestral 
score—particularly in “William Tell”—than 
the other Italians had done; and for this same 
opera he composed an overture which, to this 
day, is exceeded in popularity only by Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhiiuser” overture. 

Under the title “Bayreuth 1914” Friedrich 
Wild publishes the twentieth volume of his 
guide to the Wagner Festivals. It is a sump- 
tuous book of 464 pages, with forty-eight por- 
traits of artists, accompanied by brief bio- 
graphic sketches. In addition to useful in- 
formation for musical pilgrims, this guide has 
provided in each issue several articles by ex- 
perts on various episodes in Wagner's life 
and on his works. The volume for 1914 has 
one which explains Meyerbeer’s attitude to- 
wards Wagner in Paris. There are two ar- 
ticles on the Nibelung’s Ring, one on the 
“Flying Dutchman,” and three on “Parsifal,” 
one of these being entitled “‘Parsifal’: An 
Attempt at a Union of the Christian Relig- 
ions.” Another is devoted to the “Parsifal” 
scenery in general, while the third explains 
the technique of the Grail miracle. The guide 
is printed in English and French editions as 
well as in German. 


Art 


SNGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


An Introduction to English Church Archi- 
tecture, from the Eleventh to the Sixteenth 
Century. By Francis Bond. New York: 
Oxford University Press. Two volumes. 
With 1,400 illustrations. $14. 

Mr. Bond is an indefatigable student of 
English medieval architecture and ecclesias- 
tical art, and an industrious writer on these 
subjects. His “Gothic Architecture in Eng- 
land,” which appeared in 1905, is a standard 
work, generally recognized as the fullest and 
best of one-volume treatises on the subject. 
His “Westminster Abbey” and “Cathedrals 
of England and Wales” are well known, and 
he has also written extensively on the fur-! 
niture and accessories of English churches. | 
To these he has added within the past year, 
as the crowning result of his many years of 
study in this field, the present elaborate and 
sumptuously published work. It is a monu- 
mental study, occupying 960 pages; or, de- 
ducting the space devoted to the numerous 
admirable illustrations, the equivalent of 








400 pages of text, or nearly 200,000 words. 
It is thus much more than a mere “intro-| 
duction”; it is, within its own field, the| 


most elaborate and complete treatise on/| 
English church architecture that has yet 
appeared. The qualification “within its own) 


field” is necessary, however, because the au-| 
thor, for reasons of his own, has limited the 
scope of his discussion in a somewhat sin- 
gular fashion, as will be presently explained. 

English church architecture is a subject 
of perennial interest, not to the architect | 


alone, but also to the historian, the en. 
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tiquary, the ecclesiologist, the clergyman, 


and the still more numerous “average read- 
er.” England is extraordinarily rich in fine 
medieval churches, especially in parish 
churches of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies; and while her cathedrals are fewer 
than those of France, they are in their way 
fully as interesting, and her abbey-churches 
form a large and impressive class of edi- 
fices scattered through the kingdom. These 
churches, large and small—parish churches, 
abbeys, and cathedrals—exhibit an intensely 
national phase of the architecture we call 
Gothic. In spite of the tremendous influ- 
ence of the Norman conquest and of French 
monks and priests previous to the Hundred 
Years’ War, it edrly swung away from its 
French exemplars, ignored the French striv- 
ing after loftiness and lightness of supports, 
and created new models, devices, forms, and 
constructions of its own, no less logical than 
the French, but controlled by a logic of 
form and decorative effect rather than of 
structural economy. It is thus fundamental 
divergence from the French ideals of struc- 
tural logic that has misled even so intelli- 
gent a writer as Professor Moore to insist 
with much reiteration that the English me- 
dizval builders ignored logic and produced 
no “true” Gothic architecture. Yet the Eng- 
lish multiple-ribbed vault was the product 
of a perfectly logical extension of the struc- 
tural device of vault-ribs exhibited in the 
simpler French quadripartite vaults; the su- 
perb hammer-beam “open-timber” roofs of 
English churches and halls are as logical 
structurally as the flying buttresses of 
Chartres or Amiens; and the chapter-houses 
of York, Wells, Salisbury, and Westminster 
are perfect embodiments of the same prin- 
ciples of structural design which produced 
Notre Dame or Rheims. 


This aspect of his subject, as a whole, Mr. 
Bond ignores. For its discussion, the reader 
is referred to the author’s “Gothic Archi- 
tecture in England.” The author's approach 
to his subject is not from the side of con- 
struction nor of historical style-evolution, 
but of ecclesiology. Mr. Bond, though an 
honorary member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, is not a practicing ar- 
chitect, but an architectural savant, an 
érudit, as the French would say, whose 
knowledge of and interest in architecture 
have sprung from precedent antiquarian 
and ecclesiological enthusiasms. The au- 
thor’s primary interest, in this treatise, is 
not to show how, out of various sources, 
influences, and conditions, English church 
architecture as a whole developed its plans, 
structural methods, and _ characteristic 
forms; but rather to explain how certain 
types were developed to meet particular ec- 
clesiological requirements, and how, in this 
process, each constituent element of church 
design was handled. The differences be- 
tween the requirements of the secular and 
the monastic clergy, between the different 
orders of monks, between various forms of 
church organization and government—these 
are the considerations with which he starts 
his investigation. Thus Chapter II deals 
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with these among other topics: Lay Use 
of the Nave; Number and Position of Al- 
tars; Relics, Shrines, and Pilgrims; Proces- 
sional Ritual; Chantry Chapels, etc. No- 
where is the historic evolution of the Eng- 
lish types of church plan taken up in the 
broad and comprehensive fashion in which, 
for instance, it is handled in Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s “English Church Architecture,” or 


in which Viollet-le-Duc discusses the evolu-| tucked away into some corner as an obiter | & 
tion of French church plans in his “Diction-| dictum which has escaped the reviewer's | 


naire Raisonné.” To this important topic 


Mr. Bond gives only four pages at the very | in spite of the author's interest in monastic} ase a public Ga 
| «Ae « haa Ulspo 
end of the book. The planning of monastic | matters, one looks in vain for descriptions, | 7, ading on, or in any 
even of the} 


and parish churches is treated in Chapters 
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In such a treatise one would expect to 
find at least a list of the secular and of the 
monastic cathedrals, and some explanation 
of how it happened that in England abbey- 
cathedrals were numerous, while in France 
bishops and abbots were arrayed against 
each other in bitter hostility; 





|eye—this significant topic is ignored. And 


| with plans and views, of any 


but—unless | 


B87 


but always in connection with some detail! The author is Edward T. Beaumont, member 
which one or another happens to illustrate. | ©! 


the Oxford Architectural] and Historical 
| Society. The book should be useful to de- 
signers, those particularly who need to know 


students of English lit- 
brasses of- 
churchmen, 


european costume; 
erature and history, 


ton 
rican 


to whom the 


ifer a mine of documents; 


who will find in it data which may or may 
not confirm present practices in vestment 
and ceremonial; antiquaries and genealo- 


ets, to whom the inscriptions thus preserv- 
less important than the parish 


ed are hardly 


III and IV from the purely ecclesiological | great abbeys (St. Alban’s, Waltham, Tewkes-| valuable heirlooms.” 


point of view. The subsequent ten chapters 


|bury, etc.), as a whole. The author's love 


are devoted to architectural details: vault-| of details prevents his giving the larger, | 


ing, abutments, walls, arches, piers, lighting, | 


bay-design, clerestory, protection from rain, 
towers and spires. The treatment of these 
subjects is generally excellent, and more 
interesting to non-clerical readers than the 
detailed, learned, and lengthy discussion, in 
the earlier chapters, of the planning for pro- 
cession-paths, feretories, nerth-and-south 
alignment of chapel-altars, and like topics. 
These earlier chapters display a remarka- 
ble extent and patience of research, and are, 
of course, of great interest to scholarly ec- 
clesiologists; but other readers will gen- 
erally skip the greater part of these 278 
pages for the more strictly architectural 
portions following. The discussion of Eng- 
lish vaulting is full and detailed, and is 
accompanied by a really extraordinary se- 
ries of illustrations, comprising both photo- 
graphic views of unusual excellence and dia- 
grams. The chapters on tracery, on the 


| unifying aspects of his subject. Details he 
itreats fully, minutely, amore, 
}fulness of knowledge and a wealth of eru- 
| dition derived evidently, not merely from 
| books, but also from personal study of the 
|buildings themselves. The amount 
| formation he conveys is prodigious, its value 
lincontestable. But of such general subjects 
as figure-sculpture, carving, decorative de- 
sign, iconography, choir-screens, and choir- 
stalls, he gives us no systematic account. 
| Mention of these occurs only in the course 
of the discussion of particular details of de- 

sign. 
ly mentioned in the text, and do not ap- 
pear in the Table of Contents, 
|the most distinctively English products of 

the Gothic period, absolutely original and 
‘absolutely logical in design and detail. 

Neither does Mr. Bond discuss the cloister, 
| although one would imagine it deserved an 


con 





of in-| 


The English chapter-houses are hard- 


yet they are 


with a) 





| registers The author very properly hopes 
} that an effect of the publication will be to in- 
ition to “abstain from 
way damaging, these 
quaint ‘cullen plates,’ for they have become 
I) 
‘ ‘ 
Wahce 

REOPENING OF THE STOCK EX- 


| CHANGES. 
To be confronted with a problem surround 
|}ed with very grave possibilities; where ac- 
| tion in the matter would at once open the 
door to dangerous results, and yet where ac- 
tion, sooner or later, must be taken; all this 
| without any clear precedent in financial his- 
|tory to suggest beforehand what the imme- 


| diate consequences of such action would be 


this is the interesting position in which 
| the stock exchanges stand. 
| Not only in New York, but in the great 


| 


financial centres of Europe, pressure to re- 


‘ 

|open the stock exchanges—which have now 
} 
| been closed seven weeks—is being quietly but 


strongly applied. In New York, the Ex- 
| change authorities have to meet, not only the 





abutment system, and on towers and spires|important place in even an “Introduction” | aiccontent of their own membership, whose 


are also admirably done, and that section 
ol the chapter on Protection from Rain de- 
voted to the timber ceilings is also worthy 
of special mention. 


tion on the subjects which they discuss. 
The deficiencies which prevent complete 


satisfaction in the perusal of this notable | 


work lie implicit in its plan. Upon the plea 
of having already in other volumes treated 
of the history of Gothic architecture in 
England and discussed the great cathedrals 
which it produced, Mr. Bond entirely omits 
both these subjects from the new work and 
refers the reader to the two books men- 
tioned at the beginning of this review. Not 
only is this unfair to the reader to whom 
those books may not be immediately ac- 
cessible, but the entire omission of any 
broad historical conspectus of English 
church architecture as a whole is in itself 
a grave mistake, fundamentally impairing 
the completeness of the discussion even of 
the topics most elaborately treated, and dis- 
concerting to the student who wishes some- 
thing more than details. 


The omission from this work of any study 
of the cathedrals, both secular and monas- 
tic, is even less defensible than the prefer- 
ence of the ecclesiological to the historical 
method. A few of the cathedrals are, it is 
true, casually mentioned here and there, 


The two volumes consti- | 
tute a most valuable storehouse of informa- | 


| to English church architecture. For all 
|these matters Mr. Bond expects his readers 
to turn to his earlier books. 

The text is preceded by two glossaries, 
of which the second, devoted to French 
terms used in the text, is regrettably full 
of errors of spelling and definition. Co 
pious indexes at the end of the second Vol- 
| ume make easy the looking up of any de- 
|sired topic. Too much praise can hardly 
| be bestowed upon the illustrations; they 
|are abundant, well selected, and admirably 
|reproduced and printed. The presentation 
lon the same page of plans drawn to dif- 
ferent scales is a minor defect. 


Almost simultaneously appeared in 1907 the 
Rev. H. W. Macklin’s “The Brasses of Eng- 
land” and Herbert Druitt’s “Costumes on 
Grasses,” the former surveying from an anti- 
quarian and historical point of view the broad 
subject of English monumental brasses, of 
which nearly four thousand, inlaid in church 
floors and elsewhere, have survived the rav- 
ages of time, puritanism, and the restorers; 
the other giving the results of an exhaustive 
study of several centuries of changes in civ- 
il, military, and clerical clothes, traceable in 
monuments. An inexpensive compila- 
tion which combines the essential features 
of the information in the two works, togeth- 
er with results of recent research, is 
now published in Brass- 
es” (Oxford University 


these 


more 
“Ancient Memorial 
Press; 3s. 6d 





net) 


| 
livelihood has been cut off and who are grow- 


| ing restive, but investing commu- 
nity, which claims the right to a market on 
sell its hold- 
ings when it needs to raise the money. Yet, 
| equally at New York, at London, and on the 
| European Continent, stock exchange gover- 
nors shrink from taking the step. 


also the 


| which to invest its savings or to 


| To clear the question up, it will be worth 
while to set forth just what dangers would 
| surround reopening, and then to see how far 
The hazards of that 
First, re- 


they are real or unreal 
|}action may be thus summarized: 
sumption of official trading would give op- 
portunity for European liquidation of Amer- 
ican securities, on any scale suggested by 
the fears or necessities of the foreign inves- 
tors, who hold American securities running 
in amount into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Secondly, as a consequence, a gceat In 
crease in our immediate European indebted- 
ness might ensue, with a heavy outflow of 
gold to meet it. Thirdly, prices of stocks 
might be forced so low as to compel whole 
sale closing out of collateral loans at banks, 
thus jeopardizing the credit of Wall Street 
brokers and operators, and breaking prices 
still further. Fourthly, bond prices might de 
cline so far (in response partly to necessities 
of foreign holders, and partly to the Iimpend- 
ing European war loans, which may bear 
high rates of interest) as to affect rather 
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awkwardly the balance sheets of institutions 
holding such bonds as assets. 


What is to be said in answer to these argu- 
ments? There are offsetting considerations 
which have at least some force—the ques- 
tion is, how much? One is, that prices on 
July 30, when the Stock Exchange shut down, 
not only represented enormous foreign liqui- 
dation, based on expectation of the very 
things that happened later, but were the 
prices of world-wide panic. No relief mea- 
sures had been introduced; no Lombard 
Street banker, loaded with German obliga- 
tions against which no remittances were pos- 
sible, yet against which his own notes were 
outstanding in the London money mar- 
ket, knew or imagined that the British Gov- 
ernment would declare a moratorium; but in 
default of such relief, it was a question of 
individual solvency. But the situation now, 
in those regards, differs as widely from July 
30 as our market’s situation in November, 
1907, with foreign gold rushing in and the 
banks on their feet again, differed from that 
of the Stock Exchange panic day, October 24. 

Another consideration which must be rec- 
ognized is that wherever, in August or in the 
present month, trading in stocks and bonds 
has been conducted for cash on an “outside 


” > ‘4 ‘ 9 
market,” the declines from the July 30 prices x, —— — — a on Cte 
have been inconsiderable. Even at London | Stories. Putnam. $1.35 net. 
and on the Continent, such trading has elicit-| Dix, Beulah Marie. Maid Melicent. Hearst 

| International Library Co. $1.25 net. 


ed prices with no greater declines than might 
have occurred after a harvest failure or an 
oppressive act of legislation. This is exact- 


ly what happened when the New York Stock | Hutchinson, A. S. M. The Clean Heart. Bos- 


Exchange closed for ten days in the panic 
, z | Jones, Alice. 
When that market reopened—relief | 


of 1873. 
measures having in the meantime been ap- 
plied—official prices were only a point or 


two below those of the panic day, and they | 


recovered moderately afterward. It is true 
that, in the “outside trading” of the seven 
past weeks, there was no opportunity for 
European bankers to “unload” their holdings 
of American securities. It is also true that, 
in 1873, Europe was in a position to buy 
heavily in the New York market. But the 
question would still remain, Why, if very 
much lower values are an eventual certain- 
ty, should any one have paid such prices as 
have actually been established on the curb 
since the European war broke out? 

These considerations do not dispose of all 
the dangerous possibilities. Europe might 
sell heavily, even with actual panic ended 
and with home investors willing to buy at 
current prices. On the other hand, it may be 
argued that, with its own home industrial 
companies largely paralyzed by war, the for- 
elgn investors have a motive for buying rath- 
er than selling our securities. That is a pos- 
sibility; the New York city loan subscription 
will throw some light upon it. 

The most impressive argument of all Is 
that the Stock Exchange must reopen some 
time. Is there reason to believe that the po- 
tential dangers now surrounding the resump- 
tion of business would be less three weeks 
from today, or three months from today, 
than they would be this week? Would the 
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appear if the war were actually to end? It 
is not altogether easy to get an affirmative 
answer to these inquiries. If there were posi- 
tive ground for saying that, at a given date, 
the hazards would disappear, few people 
would object to fixing that date, even though 
distant, for the Stock Exchange reopening. 
No one has yet suggested any workable plan 
for averting possible foreign liquidation. But 
meantime, the one fact which experience 
teaches is that, at junctures of this sort, ap- 
prehensions invariably run beyond what 
turns out, later on, to have been the truth 
of the situation. 
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Him. Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cents net. 


o’Connor, Mrs. T. P. I Myself. Putnam. 
$2.50 net. 

Stella, Maria. The Secret of Louis Philippe. 
McBride, Nast & Co. $2.75 net. 

TRAVEL. 

Brown, P. M. Foreigners in Turkey. Prince- 
ton University Press. $1.25 net. 

Christie, Dr. Dugald. Thirty Years in the 
Manchu Capital. McBride, Nast & Co. $2.75 
net. 

Olcott, C. S. The Lure of the Camera. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $3 net. 

Todd, Millicent. Peru. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2 net. 

POETRY. 

Brown, A. F. Songs of Sixpence. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Martin, E. S. Poems. Scribner. $1.50 net. 


Sutherland, H. V. Idylls of Greece. Desmond 


Fitzgerald Inc. $1 net. 
SCIENCE. 


Cunningham, W. Christianity and Economic 
Science. Longmans, Green & Co. 90 cents 
net. 

Hornaday, W. T. American Natural History. 
Fireside Edition. Volumes I, II, III, IV. 
Scribner. 

Housing Problems in America. Proceedings of 
the Third National Conference on Housing. 
Cambridge: University Press. 

Hunter, W. C. Pep. Chicago: The Reilly & 
Britton Co. $1 net. 

Ladd, G. T. What Can I Do? 
Green & Co. $1.50 net. 

Pearson, K. Mendelism and the Problem of 

Mental Defect. London: Dulau & Co. 2s. 

net. 

Saunders, Chas. F. With the Flowers and 

Trees in California. McBride, Nast & Co. 

$2.60 net. 


Longmans, 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Clarke, Barrett H. Three Modern Plays from 
the French. Holt. $1.50 net. 

McLaughlin, J. M. Elements and Notation of 
Music. Ginn & Co. 50 cents net. 

Macphail, A. The Land. Montreal: Univer- 
sity Magazine. 
Matthews, Brander. 
cents net. 


On Acting. Scribner. 75 
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Farrington, Frank. How to Make a Studio 
Pay. Bdward L. Wiisen Co. 
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James, George Wharton. Indian Blankets and 
their Makers. A. C. McClurg & Co. $5 net. 





The Spencer Collection of Modern Book) Hill, M. J. M. 


Bindings. New York Public Library. 








The Nation 


TEXTBOOKS 


Babsen, Herman. Frenssen's Peter Moor. Holt. 


The Theory of Proportion. 
Van Nostrand Co. $2.50 net. 


AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS 
BY A MEMBER 
By HELEN MAROT, Member of Local No. 12646, American 


Federation of Labor; Executive Secretary of the Woman’s Trade, 


Union League. $1.25 net. 


The American Labor Union from the inside. 


and says about itse/f. 


What it thinks and believes 
| 


Deals with all the chief labor organizations, and questions affecting them. | 
The boycott, sabotage, union label, violence, direct action—the author 


gives a chapter to each of these subjects. 


A few of the other chapters are:| 


Philanthropy and Labor Unions; Organization of Women; Conflict Between 
Labor and the Courts; Labor in Politics; Union Recognition and the Open Shop. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 W. 33d St. 
NEW YORK 





SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


First Folio Edition. Edited by Charlotte 
Porter. 40 vols. Cloth, 75c. per vol.; 


leather, $1.00 per vol. 
“By all odds the best edition now 
accessible."—[The Living Age. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK | 





_ GENERAL CHEMISTRY 


and Application. By LYMAN C. NEWELL 
Professor of Chemistry in Boston University. 

This new book excels in directness and simplicity of 
presentation, in the novel grouping and arrangement of 
subject matter, and in the compact and lominous treat 
ment of theory. It devotes unusual space to tle 
chemistry of everyday life and the industries. Part I— 
Descriptive Text. Part IIl—Experiments, Complete, 
580 pages, $1.20. 


D.C. HEATH &CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
High Tariffs and Militarism 


are strikingly discussed in The Whole Truth About 
the Tariff, by G. L. Bolen. This, the only complete 
and the only late tariff book, seems to prove its author's 
claim that there is no need for adequate knowledge of 
this ever live issue to be confined to a few specialists. 
The new tariff of 1913, embodying the greatest changes 
ever made in our tariff laws, will have extra proof from 
Europe's war. This book states the economic intricacies 
in our chance to add trade, 317 pp. 5%x7%, 7T5c. post- 
paid. Phoenix Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ,‘‘His dis 
cuasion of all the problems is masterful,’’ said the Pitts 
burg Gazette of the author’s standard book on labor. 


THE STORY OF MEXICO 


By CHARLES MORRIS. $1.26 net 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Studies in Pistory, Economics 
and Public Law 


the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University. 


Vol. LIX., No.4. JEWISH IMMIGRATION 
TO THE UNITED STATES FROM 
1881 to 1910 


By SAMUEL JOSEPH, Ph.D., Instructor tn the 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Svo. 209 pp Paper. $1.50* 


Edited by 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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READ 
Pan-Germanism 


ROLAND G. USHER 


WHY 
WHAT Germany Expects to Win 
HOW 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 





B1.75 net. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., New York 


CONCERNING JUSTICE 


By LUCILIUS A. EMERY. 
Price 1.385 net delivered. 

The approaching political campaign makes this 
severe analysis of the fundamentals of progres 
siviam of peculiar interest and importance. Judge | 
Emery's considerations are based on mature 
thought and his experience as Chief Jnstice of the 
Supreme Court of Maine 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
209 Kime St., New Haven, Comn. 224 5th Ave., New York 








|The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 


| With mumeroue plates in color end double tone. 8ve 


' 


lore Superstitions, 
Medicine, 
tion On Crystal 





BY GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ. 


Cloth, Bored, $5.00 net. Carriage ertra. 
Being a Description of Their Seatiments and Folk 
Symbolism, Mysticism. Use in 
Protection, Prevention, Religien and Divina 
Gazing, Birth Gtenes and Roya! 








| Jewels. 


J. 


B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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APPLIED CITY GOVERNMENT | 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
CITY CHARTER-MAKING, 
By HERMAN G. JAMES 

The matters with which a city charter mnuat 
deal and a statement of the general principles 
In each case this general discussion is followed by 
model chapter provisions in practical form. 

75 cents echool, 





' Lease, E. B 


D. Meras, A. A. 


389 


Livy. Books I, XXI, XXII. D 


Cc. Heath & Co 
l# Petit Vocabulaire. Heath's 


Modern Language Series. D. C. Heath & Co, 





THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION 


By ELLEN KEY 
Author of Lave nd Marriage: The 
tnry of the Child,"" et 1 $1.50 


Problems with which the world is 
wrestling, and the solution of which 
may rest with the youth of today 
Among these the author discusses uni- 
versal peace. 


THE DREAD OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 


By EMILE FAGUET 
Author of ‘‘The Cult of Incompetence,”’ In 
itiation Into Philosophy et | ti 2 


Outlines a constructive 
for a true aristocracy, a 


(en 


suggestion 
government 


under democratic forms, by the really 
best. 
New Yerk G. P. Putnam’s Sons Londen 











How fo Live Quietl 
A New Book y 
By ANNIE PAYSON CALL 
Of even greater help to 
thoughtful people than 
her well-known “ Power 
Through Repose.” 
$1.00 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
Publishers BOSTON 














WHERE TO GET RELIABLE 
WAR NEWS 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 


is the ONLY paper in the United 
States whose reports of the European 
war are strictly professional, strip- 
ped of all sensational, unconfirmed 
rumors and other misleading matter, 
thus enabling its readers to follow 
intelligently the progress of events 
from week to week. 


“The present position of the Journal,” 


a correspondent writes, “is unique and 
commanding Owing to the President's 
order to Army and Navy officers it is 
the sole source—for a nation of 110 mil- 
lions—of informing discussion as to mil 
itary and naval operations in the Furo- 


pean war.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
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-NEW AND WORTH-WHILE BOOKS 











Authoritative Volumes on the W arring Countries 
JAPAN RUSSIA BULGARIA 


THE SPELL OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE OF| BULGARIA AND 
JAPAN TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY HER PEOPLE 


Including an account of Bulgaria’s rela- 








By ISABEL ANDERSON By NEVIN O. WINTER tions with Servia and Montenegro. 
(Mra. Lars Anderson) (Published last Fall) By PROF. WILL S. MONROE 
“Mrs. Anderson’s book cannet fail to (The most recent published work on this country) Author of “Bohemia and the Cechs.” 
serve as a new and important tie of friend- r . . . " $ i 
ship between the Cel fame Gat Seaea. | A good, sound, conscientious book, with an ex- eet ae + ee sae on 
It could not have breathed a more con- | cellent account of the salient points in the history | able to penetrate the cordon and see with 
his own eyes the state of things. 


ciliatory and friendly spirit, and its simple | Of Russia and an intelligent description of its peo- ; a 2 
and engaging style cannot fail to win gol. | Ple. Easily the best book on Russia and its people | Liewt. Miles and Prof. Monroe succeeded 
den opinions for alente » | that is i : in penetrating into the theatre of the recent 
; - ~ its talented author. at 1s in print. Balkan War and gained their impressions 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Swperbly illustrated. upon the spot.”—London Quarterly Review. 





Boxed, net, $3.00; carriage paid, $3.20. 


Frew 
Page's 
List 


Boxed, net $3.00; carriage paid, $3.20. 


AUSTRIA 


BOHEMIA AND THE CECHS 
(Including Austria) 


By PROF. WILL S. MONROE, 
Author of “Bulgaria and Her People” 


Boxed, net $2.50; carriage paid, $a.70 


THE WAR ZONE 


OLD COUNTRIES 
DISCOVERED ANEW 
By ERNEST TALBERT 


by a strange and fortunate coincidence, 


the author has made special mention of 
battlefiel\ls, forts and fortified towns in France and Ger- “A literary and artistic treatment of a land and its 


many, a) | has traced the ancient and modern relations people probably less known than any other country of 
between chese countries and between ancient Germany Europe. A distinctively well written and able treatise 
and the Slavonic nations, in a manner that throws a/| on an interesting people noted for their patriotism and 
great deal of light on the influences underlying the pres- resiliency of character.”—Chicago Record-Herald 
ent struggle. | . ; ; 

Net, $1.50; carriage paid, $1.65. 






















Illustrated. $3.00. 
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PLANTATION STOR'ES | SYLVIA’S 





ANNE OF THE 
BLOSSOM SHOP OF OLD LOUISIANA EXPERIMENT 
2y ANDREWS WILKINSON The Cheerful Book 
A Sequel to “The Blossom Shop” “Grown-ups can read it with intense interest, passer oe 
By ISLA MAY MULLINS because running through the stories is a vein of light| By MARGARET R. PIPER 
humor, which is ost refreshing. It is an excellent Th f tated fail 
contfibution to Southern literature and worthy of e story of an ynreates, ‘amuy. 





Like its predecessor, this story is a 


‘sunshine maker,” and refreshingly | a rove - ar, ae —- has — = be | This unusual novel should be read 
entertained and instructed."—From an editorial in 

natural in every way. 2d printing. | the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 3d printing. by all the exponents of POLLY- 

t $1.00; tarriage paid, $1.15. | Superbly illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. ran ig Net, $1.25; carriage paid, 

sire Net, $2.00. 1.40. 


Among the “LASTING SELLERS ”’ of the Day 








MISS BILLY |MISS BILLY’S DECISION | Miss Billy—Married 

13th Printing 8th Printing Ff _ 6th Printing ; 

“6 Gece Ge eee ee | “The story is delightful !"—Philadelphia Press, | _ “Certain to make ee ; a a 
Journal $1.50. | Net, $1.25; carriage paid, $1.40 riage paid, $1.40. 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER, author of 


POLLYANNA: THE GLAD BOOK 


. 4 6 tae 
\ continuous “Six Best Seller” since publication a year and a half ago. 
(Reprinted twenty-one times.) 


“And when after POLLYANNA has gone away, you get her letter saying she is going to take ‘eight steps’ 
to-morrow—well, I don’t know just what you may do, but I know of one person who buried his face in his 
hands and shook with the gladdest sort of sadness and got down on his knees and thanked the Giver of all glad- 
ness for POLLYANNA.”—The Optimist in the Philadelphia North American. Net, $1.25; carriage paid, $1.40. 
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